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IN  AUGUST  .  .  .  Helping  the  grocer  sell  more 

CANNED  GRAPEFRUIT 


Each  month  in  leading  grocery  magazines  Canco 
features  a  different  canned  food  —  each  month 
our  mail  tells  us  how  welcome  these  pages  are, 
and  how  widely  their  ideas  and  information 
are  being  put  to  work.  This  month  it’s  canned 


grapefruit — and  the  grocer  who  reads  the  adver¬ 
tisement  shown  here  will  be  a  better  canned 
grapefruit  salesman,  just  as  he  has  become  a 
better  salesman  for  many  of  the  other  items  the 
canned  food  industry  packs. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


Appearing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  HIUION  CANS  PtR  YEAH  ^ 

MAIN  OFFICE 


WEIRTON.W.VA. 


NEW  PH. 


THE  NIAGARA 


FRUIT  and  TOMATO  WASHER 


Divided  into  several  compartments.  Each  ,  . 

has  revolving  paddles  set  on  an  angle 

which  lifts  the  tomatoes  and  deposits  them 

into  the  next  compartment  until  they  reach 

the  last  compartment  and  are  then  carried 

out  by  the  conveyor.  These  paddles  being 

on  an  angle  cause  the  water  to  stir  greatly 

and  whirl  the  tomatoes  rapidly. 

Not  only  washes  the  dirt  from  the  tomatoes  W 

but  washes  out  the  Larvae  and  Decay  Spots. 

Does  not  damage  the  fruit.  iJ 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Ca  nrieron  Automatic 
300  Sanitary  Cans 


Line-Producing 
Per  Minute 


The  Conner  who  bought  his  can-ma¬ 
chinery  last  fall  also  purchased  his  tin¬ 
plate  at  a  $4.25  basis.  He  is  now  selling 
his  pack  and  basing  his  price  on  cans  at 
$5.25.  That  means  that  he  can  pay  for 
this  machinery  out  of  profits  in  one  year. 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES 


Consider  this  list  oF  successful 
packers  who  make  their  tin  con¬ 
tainers: 

Nestle^s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  H  einz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Empire  State  Pickling  Co. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 

Armstrong  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «««»»»  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


OF  the  countless  housewives  who 
visit  their  neighborhood  stores, 
millions  hove  been  reading  Continen¬ 
tal’s  Canned  Foods  advertising  which 
tells  so  convincingly  that  '^Health  and 
Freshness  Come  in  Cans/' 

But  consumer  acceptance  is  not 
enough.  It  merely  opens  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  canners,  distributors  and 
dealers.  The  housewife  needs  to  be 
reminded  of  the  advertising  while 
she  is  in  the  store.  It  is  that  which 
changes  acceptance  to  sales. 

Your  sales  organization  can  be 
an  important  field  unit  in  this  national 
drive  to  promote  Canned  Foods  sales. 
If  you  will  urge  your  wholesalers  and 


brokers  to  use  the  merchandising 
helps  which  Continental  provides, 
free,  you  will  benefit  doubly  from 
Continental’s  campaign  to  sell  your 
products. 

Ask  them  to  let  a  Continental  rep¬ 
resentative  put  on  the  instructive 
Slide-Sound-Film  on  Canned  Foods 
marketing.  Encourage  them  to  send 
for  the  reprints  of  national  advertise¬ 
ments  and  display  folders  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  retailers.  Do  everything  in 
your  power  to  convert  those  millions 
of  advertising  impressions  into  mil¬ 
lions  of  added  Canned  Foods  Sales! 
Everyone  can  help— will  you  do  your 
share? 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 
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EDITORIALS 


During  the  war  they  “bootlegged”  tomatoes,  in 
this  section,  to  the  apparent  consternation  of 
many  more  westerly  canners.  Now  they  are 
bootlegging  peaches  in  California! 

♦  ♦  * 


The  peach  restrictions  were  imposed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  growers  possibly  more  than  for  the  benefit  of 
canners,  but  in  any  event  for  both.  Remember  what 
we  said  last  week  about  the  difficulty  of  trying  to  help 
some  people?  If  left  on  the  basis  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  this  year’s  peach  crop  would  have  brought  the 
growers  about  $2.00  per  ton ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  pack  would  have  exceeded  all  requirements  and 
busted  the  canners.  All  know  that,  yet  they  will  seek 
to  undo  the  good  that  was  set  in  motion  for  them !  It’s 
hard  to  help  some  people ! 

^  lie  * 


And  there  is  another  side  to  the  peach  story.  The 
best  flavored  peach  is  the  free  stone,  and  years  ago  a 
large  proportion  of  the  annual  pack  was  made  from 
such.  They  do  not  hold  up  in  the  cans  as  well  as  the 
cling  peach,  having  a  tendency  to  softness,  a  thing  the 
consumer  prefers  but  which  is  frowned  upon  by  the 
buyers,  who  want  firm  halves  with  razor-like  edges  and 
clear  syrup.  On  that  basis  free  stone  peaches  lost  out 
— a  bad  tactical  error  on  the  part  of  the  canners,  for 
it  is  always  better  to  pack  for  taste  rather  than  for 
appearance. 

But  free  stone  peaches  are  not  included  in  the  can¬ 
ned  peach  agreement  and  it  is  said  there  will  be  more 
packed  this  season  than  usual.  However,  the  driers 
can  use  only  freestones,  and  also  that  is  the  only  sort 
of  peach  the  shippers  can  handle,  so  the  canners  will 
be  stopped  in  their  effort  to  get  around  the  limited 
pack ;  stopped  from  hurting  themselves,  again !  If  the 
canners  were  smart  in  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
they  would  turn  to  these  free  stones — to  give  consum¬ 
ers  the  better  flavored  peach — and  by  so  turning  get 
out  of  the  clutches  of  the  cling  peach  growers  and  free 
from  their  dominance.  Another  year  they  may  do  this. 
*  *  ♦ 


There  is  too  great  a  rush  into  meat  canning — mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  conserving  drought  threatened  cat¬ 
tle,  and  of  course,  at  command  of  the  Government 
agencies.  There  is  no  need  for  all  these  additional 
canning  plants  springing  up  in  all  sections,  and  there 
IS  grave  danger  to  public  health  in  the  rush.  Meat 
canning  is  a  very  exact  science  and  cannot,  success- 
lully,  be  done  by  inexperienced  parties.  It  is  not  easy 


to  get  a  thoroughly  competent  processor  on  meats,  but 
every  such  plant  must  have  one,  or  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  operate.  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous 
to  public  health  than  improperly  canned  meats.  Gov¬ 
ernment  authorities  should  be  told  that  in  plain  lang¬ 
uage — and  stop  this  headlong  rush.  That  is  the  one 
side  of  it. 

The  other  is  the  utter  unfairness  to  the  established 
meat  canners  and  their  business.  It  would  have  been 
far  better  to  have  sent  these  drought  cattle  to  already 
established  meat  canning  plants,  to  be  especially  can¬ 
ned  for  relief  measures.  It  would  have  saved  expense, 
insured  the  proper  handling,  and  not  penalized  these 
honest  business  houses.  Note  that  some  States  are  al¬ 
ready  forbidding  distribution  of  this  sort  of  canned 
meats  within  their  borders. 

Hf  *  * 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  is  now  stirring  some  of 
our  ardent  canners  from  the  fear  that  some  tomato 
canners  or  some  sections  of  canners  may  be  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Canning  Code.  Some  can¬ 
ners  are  saying  that  they  sold  futures  at  such  low 
prices  that  they  cannot  comply  with  Code  wages,  etc., 
and  continue  to  live.  But  that  is  no  reason  to  exempt 
them,  and  we  don’t  believe  they  will  be  exempted! 
They  knew  what  was  coming;  they  expected  the  Code 
last  year,  and  most  of  them  stepped  up  their  wage 
scales  to  Code  level  on  last  year’s  packs.  Those  who 
did  not  should  be  handled — not  excused.  They  were 
continually  warned  not  to  sell  low  priced  futures,  and 
the -reasons  given  were  that  their  costs  would  be  high¬ 
er.  To  have  disregarded  all  advice  and  to  have  sold 
despite  what  they  knew,  and  now  come  to  be  excused ! 
It’s  nonsense. 

If  the  Code  authorities  ever  begin  making  excep¬ 
tions,  or  issuing  excuses,  they  might  as  well  save  all 
trouble  and  throw  the  Code  into  the  discard.  In  the 
more  than  500  Codes  now  in  force,  there  have  been  no 
exceptions  issued — to  individuals  or  to  groups — why 
then  should  some  canners  imagine  they  will  be  ex¬ 
empted  ? 

Despite  the  groans  heard  from  some  canners,  ^le 
vast  majority  of  the  industry  is  in  favor  of  the  Code, 
and  most  canners  are  living  strictly  up  to  its  require¬ 
ments,  or  trying  hard  to  do  so.  Where  failure  occurs 
it  will  not  be  due  to  deliberate  disregard,  but  to  honest 
mistake.  And  there  will  be  little  of  that. 

You  may  lay  to  it:  There  will  be  no  exemptions  or 
excuses.  So  stop  worrying  about  that,  and  begin 
studying  ways  and  means  of  complying  in  full. 

^ 

The  Pure  Food  Authorities,  State  and  National,  have 
a  nice  case  presented  to  them  in  the  action  of  the  Mor- 
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gan  Packing  Company  of  Indiana,  in  openly  advertis¬ 
ing  for  one  thousand  tons  of  field  corn  (in  canning 
condition,  save  the  mark!)  at  $10.00  per  ton,  deliv¬ 
ered  to  their  factories.  You  have  the  reproduction  of 
the  Ad.  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  the  Pure  Food 
authorities  will  do  about  it,  and  even  more  interesting 
to  note  whether  or  not  they  will  take  prompt  action, 
and  above  all,  that  they  let  the  world  know  that  they 
are  doing  so!  Here  is  one  case  where  they  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  hide  their  light  under  a  bushel;  cannot  wait 
until  the  case  has  gone  through  Laboratory — Confer¬ 
ence — Hearings — and  the  Courts.  If  they  do,  other 
canners  will  have  joined  in  the  slaying  and  in  the 
utter  annihilation  of  the  canned  corn  industry — and 
that  is  not  fair  to  the  vast  majority  of  honest  and  hon¬ 
orable  corn  canners,  nor  to  the  consuming  public. 

Do  we  need  honest  labeling? 

Do  we  need  a  Code? 

ji  * 


FLASHES 

THE  STOOPS  PACKING  COMPANY  of  Van  Wert, 
Ohio,  has  just  completed  installing  new,  modern,  up- 
to-date  corn  equipment  in  their  plant ;  also  some  of  the 
latest  tomato  equipment.  The  east  end  of  the  plant 
has  been  rebuilt  since  the  fire,  and  it  is  pronounced 
by  many  as  having  the  most  modern,  up-to-date,  sani¬ 
tary  equipment  in  the  country. 

*  *  * 

J.  S.  WARMINGTON,  operating  the  Ontario  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Ontario,  California,  has  appointed 
Philip  Barr  &  Co.  exclusive  New  York  representatives. 

*  *  * 

C.  N.  HOYT,  of  Belding,  Michigan,  is  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  opening  of  a  cannery  at  this  point. 

*  *  * 

THEIR  PLANT  having  recently  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  the  Orestes  Packing  Company  has  joined  with  the 
Frazier  Packing  Corporation  in  the  leasing  of  a  can¬ 
nery  at  Alexandria,  Indiana.  Orestes  will  pack  toma¬ 
toes  and  Frazier  will  pack  pulp.  Both  firms  have  of¬ 
fices  at  Elwood. 

*  4c 

A  NEW  CANNING  FACTORY  is  being  opened  at 
Napoleon ville,  Louisiana.  Their  first  product  will  be 
Elderberries,  samples  of  which  will  be  ready  in  a  few 
days.  This  is  a  berry  that  is  used  very  little  in  the 
South,  but  quite  extensively  in  the  North  for  pies, 
puddings  and  cobblers,  recipes  for  which  are  included 
on  their  labels.  A.  B.  Webb  will  be  manager  of  this 
plant. 

*  *  * 

A  NEW  ADDITION,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
approximately  $50,000  is  about  completed  at  the 
Beech  Nut  Packing  Company’s  Canajoharie  plant. 

*  He  « 

SITE  FOR  A  Federal  Meat  canning  plant  at  Wheel¬ 
ing,  West  Virginia,  is  being  sought  by  E.  R.  A.  offi¬ 
cials.  A  site  has  already  been  selected  at  Richmond, 
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Virginia,  for  one  of  these  plants,  which  will  be  put 
into  operation  next  month.  The  Macon,  Georgia,  plant 

will  start  September  1st,  employing  about  800  workers. 

♦  «  * 

THE  RC)BINSON  CANNING  COMPANY,  West- 
wego,  Louisiana,  having  completed  many  plant  im¬ 
provements,  announces  its  readiness  to  employ  Federal 
inspection  of  its  shrimp  pack. 

*  *  * 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTORS  ASSOCIATION,  INC., 
have  opened  offices  at  220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
City.  This  company  was  recently  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  state  of  Delaware  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a  general  brokerage  business  in  the  food 
and  grocery  line,  and  to  render  various  valued  services 
to  its  clients  in  the  nature  of  market  posting,  and  the 
furnishing  of  crop  information,  etc. 

The  company  has  the  support  and  interest  of  some 
of  the  most  substantial  chain  store  companies  in  the 
country.  The  officers  of  the  company  are :  F.  H.  Mass- 
mann.  President;  William  Park  and  John  McNeil, 
Vice-Presidents;  Edward  G.  Yonker,  Treasurer;  and 
Gordon  P.  Mougey,  Secretary.  Eventually  its  activity 
may  be  extended  to  include  other  food  distributors. 

Business  management  is  in  the  hands  of  C.  H.  Rie¬ 
del,  who  has  practical  experience  in  and  has  made  a 

life  study  of  food  and  grocery  distribution. 

*  *  * 

REORGANIZED— The  C.  H.  Clark  Canning  Co., 
Stierlin  Road,  Mountain  View,  Calif.,  has  been  re¬ 
organized  as  the  Mountain  View  Canning  Co.,  with 
E.  M.  Darrimon,  of  Parrott  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  as 

president.  W.  H.  Tuggle  will  act  as  resident  manager. 
*  *  * 

NEW  OLIVE  PACKING  PLANT  — The  W.  V. 

Smith  Olive  Co.  will  erect  an  olive  packing  plant  near 
Lindsay,  Calif.  Contracts  for  the  erection  of  build¬ 
ings  have  been  awarded. 

*  *  * 

NEW  CANNERY — The  Corning  Olive  Growers 

Association  has  arranged  to  erect  a  cannery  at  Corn¬ 
ing,  Calif. 
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here's  my  old  filler 
AS  A  TRADE  IN.... 


•  I  Sure  need  , 

that  NEW S-SFILLER  thisYear/ 


HAND 

PACK 

filler 


Because  the 
Hand  Pack  Filler 
has  so  conclu¬ 
sively  proved  its 
superiority,  many 
canners  are  trad- 
ing  in  other 
fillers  on  these 
machines. 


They  know  that, 
for  choice  grade 
tomatoes,  they  must  have  a  hand- 
l)ack  filler  instead  of  an  automatic — 
and  that  the  Sprague-Sells  Hand 
Pack  Filler  amazingly  steps  up  the 
(fuality  of  their  pack,  and  conse- 
(lucntly  the  price  it  will  bring  them. 


Th  is  machine  will  fill  any  product 
which  can  be  handled  by  hand,  ex¬ 
cept  products  which  must  be  placed 
in  cans  in  exact  or  precise  position. 
It  is  ideal  for  filling  tomatoes,  sauer 
kraut,  string  beans,  peas,  beets,  fruit, 
berries,  pickles,  fish  flakes,  macaroni, 
cocoanut  and  other  similar  products. 

Write  for  full  information  on  this 
Hand  Pack  Filler,  trade-in  allowance 
on  your  present  filler,  and  fully  illus¬ 
trated  Sprague-Sells  Catalog  No.  200. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  ALL  Food  Products 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


SPRAr.tTF-SEI.I.S  CORl’. 
Division  of  F<kmI  Marhinorv  Corp. 
HOOPESTON,  II.MNOIS 
Please  send  me  without  ohiieatinn 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


TOMATOES 

GREEN  FOREST,  ARK.,  August  20th,  1934— The 
outlook  is  the  worst  we  have  ever  known.  We  could 
almost  say  that  it  is  a  complete  failure.  The  Ozarks 
have  an  increased  acreage  over  normal  of  about  20  per 
cent,  we  believe.  About  75  per  cent  of  this  was  set. 
To  date  nothing  to  speak  of  has  been  packed.  Quality 
very  poor.  Unless  rain,  and  lots  of  it,  comes  within 
the  next  week,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  Ozarks  won’t 
pack  over  100  car  loads,  which  will  be  about  3  per  cent 
of  what  would  have  been  packed  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions.  With  rain  and  lower  temperatures  from  this 
date  on,  the  Ozarks  might  pack  25  per  cent  of  what 
they  would  have  under  normal  conditions.  Having  a 
few  light  showers  scattered  around,  but  they  are  doing 
more  damage  than  good. 

URBANETTE,  ARK.,  August  17th,  1934— We  have 
had  a  drought  this  year,  and  there  won’t  be  one  fac¬ 
tory  out  of  five  in  this  county  that  will  run,  and  these 
won’t  have  one-third  of  a  pack. 

CENTRAL  INDIANA,  August  17th,  1934— Reports 
from  the  different  sections  of  Indiana  would  indicate 
that  the  early  tomatoes  were  quite  badly  damaged  by 
the  drought,  which  was  later  followed  by  excessive 
rainfall,  destroying  many  tomatoes.  One  section  of 
this  state  would  indicate,  at  the  present  time,  that 
there  would  be  a  probable  yield  of  80  to  85  per  cent  of 
a  five  year  average,  while  other  sections,  under  the 
j  same  conditions,  and  with  favorable  weather  condi¬ 

tions,  will  probably  produce  a  normal  pack  for  an  aver¬ 
age  five  year  period.  -There  will,  however,  from  pres¬ 
ent  indications,  be  no  excessively  large  pack  in  Indiana 
this  year,  although  it  is  impossible  to  predict  for  a 
certainty  what  a  tomato  plant  will  really  do. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  August  20th,  1934— We 
consider  the  crop  normal,  but  it  is  late.  There  will  be 
no  big  rush  of  tomatoes  at  our  factories  until  about 
September  10th  to  12th.  The  weather  has  turned  cool 
now  and  this  will  slow  the  ripening  of  tomatoes. 

MARYSVILLE,  IND.,  August  20th,  1934 — Normal 
acreage.  Blight  and  hot  weather  has  taken  about  one.- 
third  of  them.  We  will  pack  less  than  a  normal  pack. 

WESTMINSTER,  MD.,  August  14th,  1934 — Acre¬ 
age  about  normal.  Vines  small  with  not  much  fruit. 
Expect  about  60  per  cent  of  crop  compared  with  nor¬ 
mal  years. 

MARSHFIELD,  MO.,  August  18th,  1934 — Our  acre¬ 
age  for  1934  was  about  20  per  cent  larger  than  normal. 
We  will  say,  however,  that  we  did  not  get  it  all  set 
due  to  the  dry,  hot  weather ;  probably  not  over  75  per 
cent  set.  Due  to  the  continued  dry  weather  the  crop 
can’t  possibly  produce  more  than  15  to  20  per  cent  of 
a  pack.  Will  have  to  have  very  favorable  weather 
from  now  on  if  we  have  that  much.  We  had  a  good 


rain  on  the  17th,  which  helped  out,  but  without  it  we 
would  not  have  packed  any  tomatoes.  This  is  the  situ¬ 
ation  as  we  see  it,  and  feel  it  will  hold  good  as  a  whole. 

It  may  be  some  individuals  will  have  a  larger  pack, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  some  will  not  pack  that  many, 
if  any. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MO.,  August  20th,  1934 — This  sec¬ 
tion  has  had  some  good  rains  the  last  week,  but  we 
think  it  is  too  late  to  do  very  much  good.  Doubt  if  the 
Ozark  territory  will  pack  more  than  100  to  200  cars. 

ROCKFORD,  OHIO,  August  20th,  1934— Vines 
healthy  and  green  since  recent  rains.  Early  setting 
small  and  few  ripening  immaturely.  Season  opening 
week  late.  Yield  prospects  75  per  cent  with  favorable 
weather,  and  late  frost. 

ST.  MARYS,  OHIO,  August  15th,  1934 — Crop  look¬ 
ing  better  after  some  badly  needed  rains.  Not  set 
heavily  on  vines  as  usual,  and  will  require  a  late  fall 
to  get  a  75  per  cent  yield. 

NORTHWESTERN,  OHIO,  August  20th,  1934— 
Acreage  normal.  We  do  not  expect  over  50  per  cent 
of  a  yield,  and  it  may  not  be  that  much.  The  vines 
are  not  filling  with  tomatoes.  Most  of  the  farmers  say 
their  crops  will  be  very  short.  Very  small  settings  of 
fruit.  Even  with  a  late  fall  ana  no  frost  the  pack  will 
still  be  very  small. 

BRIDGEWATER,  VA.,  August  20th,  1934 — Expect 
30  per  cent  yield. 

COLEMANS  FALLS,  VA.,  August  18th,  1934— 
Very  late.  Not  going  to  make  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  a  crop.  Acreage  normal.  Yield  about  70  per  cent 
of  normal. 

GOODES,  VA.,  August  20th,  1934 — Acreage  100  per 
cent.  Unless  we  have  a  change  in  weather  there  will 
not  be  a  25  per  cent  yield.  Not  many  tomatoes  on  the 
vines.  Most  of  the  crop  late  with  poor  stand.  Some 
on  bottom  land  has  been  ruined  by  high  water.  Poor¬ 
est  prospect  we  have  ever  had. 

LURAY,  VA.,  August  18th,  1934 — Will  be  late  due 
to  dry  weather  in  June  and  July.  We  have  had  rain 
for  the  past  10  days.  If  frost  stays  away  until  October 
20th,  we  will  get  80  per  cent. 

CORN 

CENTRAL  INDIANA,  August  17th,  1934— The  hot, 
dry  weather  affected  the  crop  very  much,  there  will 
apparently  be  only  about  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  indi¬ 
cated  pack.  The  later  plantings  will  probably  be  of 
larger  percentage;  perhaps  70  to  80  per  cent  of  a  nor¬ 
mal  five  year  average. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  August  20th,  1934  — Our 
crop  is  about  40  per  cent ;  provided  the  late  corn  aver¬ 
ages  about  what  it  has  been  up  to  date.  Should  there 
come  a  frost  it  would  cut  it  lower  than  that. 

{Continued  on  Page  z6 ) 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Connpany,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet,  Illinois  ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin, 
Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland,  California.  Canadian  Distribntor — The 
Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A.,  Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers 
for  Continental  Europe. 


THE  1934  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

A  list  of  cannera  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Cannera  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  2Sth  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


The  KYLER  Labeler  and  Boxer 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  are 
without  equal. 

Their  initial  low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make  them  the  most  profit¬ 
able  machines  of  this  type  ever  built.  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout,  with  working  parts  that  are  strong, 
simple  and  accurate. 

Start  to  day  to  cut  your  production  costs  by  using  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 


GROCERS  MUST  PAY  ASSESSMENT  UNDER  ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERAGE  WHOLESALE  CODE 


WHOLESALE  grocers,  who  expect  to  escape  multiple  code 
assessments  on  the  part  of  other  food  code  groups,  aside 
from  their  own,  are  apparently  “on  the'spot,”  insofar  as  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  alcoholic  beverage  wholesale  code  group,  if 
they  handle  beer,  wines,  or  liquors. 

R.  H.  Rowe,  executive  vice-president  of  the  United  States 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  in  a  timely  analysis  of  this 
situation,  says:  “Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.,  of  St.  Louis,  on  August 
9  sent  to  its  beer  distributors  a  notice  that  they  would  not  be 
required  to  pay  assessment  under  the  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Wholesale  Code  if  their  principal  line  of  business  is  embraced 
under  the  Wholesale  Grocers’  Code. 

“This  information  furnished  by  Anheuser-Busch  is  incorrect. 
Wholesale  grocers  must  register  with  the  regional  boards  of  the 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Wholesale  Industry  before  August  31,  1934, 
giving  the  amount  of  sales  during  the  first  six  months  of  1934 
of  beer,  wine,  and  spirits.  Upon  such  registration  being  made 
with  the  Regional  Boards,  wholesale  grocers  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Regional  Boards  with  a  temporary  general  permit  good 
until  the  end  of  the  year.  There  is  no  charge  for  the  permit, 
but  wholesale  grocers  will  be  liable  to  assessments  made  by  the 
Regional  Boards,  and  this  is  true  although  their  principal  line 
of  business  is  embraced  under  the  Wholesale  Grocers’  Code. 

“The  statement  of  Anheuser-Busch  was  based  on  the  idea 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Wholesale 
Code  Authority  to  secure  a  termination  of  Administrative  Order 
X-36  before  assessments  could  be  levied  upon  wholesale  grocers 
whose  principal  line  of  business  is  in  groceries.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  both  by  Mr.  Joe  deGanahl,  Code  Supervisor,  of  the 
Federal  Alcohol  Control  Administration  and  by  Major  C.  W. 
Dunning,  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  Division  6,  that  Administrative  Order 
X-36  does  not  apply  to  the  Federal  Alcohol  Control  Adminis¬ 
tration,  which  is  a  body  separate  and  distinct  from  either  the 
N.  R.  A.  or  the  A.  A.  A.  In  addition,  amendments  to  the 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Wholesale  Industry  Code  were  approved  by 
the  President  on  June  29,  which  permit  assessments  without 
regard  to  principal  line  of  business.  These  amendments  were 
approved  subsequent  to  the  date  of  Administrative  Order  X-36. 

“We  are  further  informed  by  Mr.  deGanahl  that  the  error 
has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.,  and 
that  company  is  issuing  a  correction  of  its  statement.” 


LABEL  REFORM 

WIDESPREAD  interest  has  been  aroused  in  grocery  trade 
circles  by  the  action  of  chain  store  interests  in  taking 
the  lead  in  pledging  to  Government  agencies  complete  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  drive  for  canned  food  label  and  grading  reforms. 

John  A.  Hartford,  president  of  the  Great  Atlantic  artd  Pa¬ 
cific  Tea  Company,  major  chain  store  distributor,  has  promised 
N.  R.  A.  that  it  has  undertaken  to  revise  its  canned  foods  labels 
to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  grades  defined  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  a  similar  pledge  has 
been  filed  by  F.  H.  Massmann,  president  of  the  National  Tea 
Company,  and  head  of  the  Food  and  Grocery  Chain  Stores  of 
America,  Inc. 

In  the  canning  field,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  have  also  pledged 
their  cooperation  to  N.  R.  A. 

The  action  taken  by  the  A.  &  P.  is  of  particular  interest  to 
the  food  trade  because  of  the  fact  that  this  company  is  not 
only  the  largest  food  distributing  concern  in  the  country,  but 
is  likewise  an  important  factor  in  the  canning  industry.  Its 
private  label  canned  foods  distribution,  and  the  brands  which 


it  controls  approximate,  roughly,  some  10  per  cent  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  total  annual  pack,  it  is  believed. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  have  “taken  the  bull  by  the  horns” 
in  their  campaign,  and  have  gone  the  whole  route.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  redesigned  their  labels  for  canned  peas  and  beets, 
the  new  labels  showing  the  size  of  the  contents  of  the  can,  and 
the  company  has  also  prepared  for  distribution  to  consumers 
an  illustrated  pamphlet  containing  a  chart  defining  the  grade 
names  used  on  its  labels. 

The  rush  on  the  part  of  canned  foods  distributors  to  extend 
their  cooperation  in  the  move  for  label  and  grading  reforms 
has  been  intensified  by  the  realization  that  some  immediate 
reforms  are  essential,  and  that,  unless  prompt  trade  coopera¬ 
tion  is  forthcoming,  these  reforms  may  be  more  drastic  than 
is  compatible  with  the  economic  welfare  of  the  industry_  in 
general. 

THE  FUTURES  MARKET 

The  canned  foods  trade  is  watching  closely  developments  on 
the  Philadelphia  Canned  Foods  Exchange,  following  the 
previous  week’s  change  in  trading  rules,  whereby  delivery  of 
labeled  canned  foods  is  now  called  for,  with  delivery  at  New 
York  City  a  part  of  the  new  contracts. 

These  changes,  particularly  the  latter,  make  the  futures  mar¬ 
ket  a  much  more  attractive  proposition  for  the  trade  in  the 
Metropolitan  area,  it  is  felt,  and  some  pick-up  in  futures  activ¬ 
ity  is  envisaged  as  a  result. 

The  dearth  of  trading  in  futures  canned  foods  thus  far  has 
not  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  backers  of  the  Exchange.  When 
the  futures  market  was  first  placed  in  operation,  it  was  real¬ 
ized  that  little  or  no  business  was  in  sight  until  the  fall  season 
was  well  under  way,  but  the  exchange  backers  felt  that  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  futures  market  in  the  intervening  period  was  never¬ 
theless  justified  as  a  means  of  thoroughly  acquainting  the  trade 
with  the  mechanics  of  futures  canned  foods  trading. 

Uncertain  pack  conditions  this  season  have  likewise  militated 
against  the  exchange  and  its  operation  up  to  now,  but  a  change 
in  this  situation  is  looked  for  as  soon  as  more  authentic  pack 
data  are  available. 

TO  STUDY  CODE  REACTION 

The  first  of  a  series  of  meetings  to  study  the  public’s  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  operation  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocery 
N.  R.  A.  codes  was  held  in  Pittsburgh  this  week,  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  local  code  authorities  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
conferring  with  Hector  Lazo,  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Food  and  Grocery  Distributors’  Code  Authority,  on 
code  matters. 

The  Pittsburgh  meeting,  C.  H.  Janssen,  Secretary  of  the 
national  code  authority  points  out,  will  be  followed  by  similar 
conferences  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  until  a  complete 
symposium  of  public  views  regarding  code  operation  of  the  food 
and  grocery  industry,  has  been  compiled.  It  is  expected  that 
the  results  of  this  survey  will  play  an  important  part  in  deter¬ 
mining  future  N.  R.  A.  policies. 

Coupled  with  this  activity  on  the  part  of  the  national  code 
authority  has  come  a  renewed  drive  for  complete  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  grocery  trade,  particularly  with  respect  to 
prompt  payment  of  code  assessments  by  retail  grocers.  Rela¬ 
tively  little  difficulty  is  being  experienced,  it  is  understood,  in 
collecting  assessments  in  the  wholesale  division  of  the  industry. 

Local  code  authorities  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  appar¬ 
ently  in  the  belief  that  code  requirements  and  regulations  should 
be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  trade  in  general  by  this  time, 
have  been  enforcing  code  regulations  with  a  sterner  hand  than 
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This  is  just  a  reminder  that  we  want  you  to  think  of  us  when 
thinking  of  seeds.  Write  us  for  prices  stating  kinds  and  quanti¬ 
ties  you  need  for  Fall  planting. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY, 
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has  previously  been  the  case,  and  fines  are  now  taking  the  place 
of  the  earlier  warnings. 

Particular  stress  is  being  laid  by  the  local  code  authorities 
on  the  enforcement  of  the  labor  provisions  of  the  code,  and 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  paid  by 
chain  store  organizations  and  individual  retail  grocers  as  “back 
wages”  to  employes  who  up  to  the  time  of  N.  R.  A.  action  in 
their  cases,  had  not  been  receiving  the  compensation  called  for 
under  the  food  and  grocery  code  authority  regulations,  or  who 
had  been  worked  in  excess  of  allowable  hours  of  labor  without 
suitable  compensation  for  this  overtime. 

A  fairly  strong  undercurrent  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  re¬ 
sults  achieved  under  N.  R.  A.  has  been  discernible  among  retail 
grocers  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  principal  complaint 
appearing  to  be  that  operating  overhead  has  been  increased  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  gains  in  operating  income.  The  trade 
continues  to  cooperate  with  the  code,  notwithstanding,  in  the 
hope  that  this  situation  will  work  itself  out  as  code  operation 
develops  further. 


PERFORATIONS  IN  CANNED  SWEET  CHERRIES 
APPARENTLY  NOT  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
ARSENIC  APPLICATIONS 

BY 

C.  E.  Schuster, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture ; 

E.  F.  Kohman, 

Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association; 

J.  E.  McConkie 

American  Can  Company. 


Such  loss  frequently  has  been  found  associated  with 
low  acid  content.  In  citrus  fruits  it  has  been  found 
that  applications  of  arsenic  to  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
greatly  reduces  the  acidity  of  the  fruit.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  thought  that  losses  in  canned  sweet  cherries  might 
be  due  to  reduced  acidity  resulting  from  arsenic  appli¬ 
cations  to  the  foliage  of  the  trees  for  the  control  of  the 
cherry  fruit  fly. 

Cooperative  investigations  between  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  Research  Laboratories,  and  the 
American  Can  Company  have  been  conducted  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  applications  of  arsenic  to  the 
foliage  of  cherry  trees  affected  the  acidity  of  the  fruit 
and  whether  or  not  fruit  from  sprayed  trees  tended 
to  perforate  the  cans  to  a  greater  extent  than  fruit 
from  non-sprayed  trees.  Comparable  fruit  of  three 
stages  of  maturity  from  sprayed  and  non-sprayed  trees 
from  the  Willamette  Valley  of  Oregon  and  from  the 
Yakima  Valley  of  Washington  was  canned  experimen¬ 
tally  during  the  seasons  of  1932  and  1933. 

Results  secured  in  the  investigations  have  indicated 
that  there  was  no  demonstrable  effect  of  arsenic  appli¬ 
cations  on  cherry  trees,  either  on  the  acidity  of  the 
fruit  or  on  losses  of  the  canned  fruit.  Results  would 
indicate  that  spraying  of  cherry  trees  with  syrup 
containing  arsenic,  as  practiced  for  control  of  the 
cherry  fruit  fly,  is  not  an  important  factor  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  hydrogen  springers  or  the  perforations  of 
cans  containing  Royal  Anne  (Napoleon)  cherries. 


During  certain  seasons  and  from  certain  packing  From  a  novel :  “Finally  he  took  his  wife  apart  and 
plants  there  has  been  considerable  loss  in  canned  tried  to  reason  with  her.” 

sweet  cherries  from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  due  to  “Suppose  he  had  been  unable  to  reassemble  her,” 
hydrogen  springers  or  to  perforations  of  the  cans,  supposes  H.  B. 


Unique  exhibit  of  Continental 
Can  Company  at  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Grocers  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago,  emphasized 
modern  methods  of  store  dis¬ 
plays  as  ready  means  for  retail¬ 
ers  to  boost  canned  food  sales. 
Decoy  counter  displays,  starter- 
gap  mass  displays,  the  '‘knock¬ 
out”  shelf  display,  and  use  of 
national  advertising  reprints  to 
tie  in  ivith  store  exhibits  were 
demonstrated.  A  Visumatic 
sound-slide  film  described  these 
features.  The  new  window-top 
or  glass-end  display  can  which 
reveals  the  exact  contents  ivithin 
the  regular  can  teas  spotlighted 
on  the  stainless  steel  revolving 
counter  rack.  The  auburn¬ 
haired  page  girl  at  the  Conti¬ 
nental  booth  proved  one  of  the 
most  popidar  personalities  at 
the  convention. 
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Chains  in  Campaign  (or  More 
Informative  Labels 

(N.  R.  A.  Release) 


The  Food  and  Grocery  Chain  Stores  of  America, 
a  trade  association  of  practically  all  the  country’s 
food  store  chains  except  A.  &  P.,  has  offered  its 
“active  support”  in  the  drive  to  establish  quality  stan¬ 
dards  and  grades  and  more  informative  labels  for  can¬ 
ned  foods.  A  telegram  to  Director  Armin  W.  Riley 
from  F.  H.  Massmann,  president  of  the  organization, 
reports  that  a  committee  of  his  association  has  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to  “urge  the  adoption  of  the  standards 
established  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  all 
their  canned  foods”  and  to  “adopt  informative  word¬ 
ing  on  all  canned  foods  labels  clarifying  the  contents 
to  the  consumer.”  It  pledges  “whole-hearted  support 
and  active  assistance  in  this  important  matter.” 

The  telegram  announces  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  “recommend  proper  wording  for  labels  which 
will  give  the  consumer  such  information  as  will  be  of 
practical  value  to  her,  and  will  assure  the  quality  of 
the  merchandise  being  in  accordance  with  the  label.” 
The  wire  states  that  “we  fully  appreciate  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  having  the  consumer  properly  informed  as  to 
what  she  is  buying  in  a  hidden  package.” 

The  chains  which  are  members  of  the  association 
have  more  than  23,000  retail  stores.  Their  private 
brands  of  canned  foods  account  for  more  than  15  per 
cent  of  the  total  pack,  it  is  estimated. 

The  association’s  action  is  regarded  by  Administra¬ 
tion  leaders  as  an  important  victory  in  the  campaign 
for  grades,  standards  and  proper  labeling  provisions  in 
the  canning  code.  The  drive  opened  when  President 
Roosevelt,  in  approving  the  code,  stipulated  that  the 
industry  should  investigate  the  practicability  of  such 
standards  provisions  and  report  to  the  Administration. 
The  preliminary  report  of  the  industry,  submitted 
some  weeks  ago,  was  termed  “inadequate”  by  Govern¬ 
ment  advisers  appointed  to  study  the  subject. 

The  present  telegram  follows  closely  Division  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Riley’s  appointment  of  committees  of 
wholesalers  and  chain  store  executives  to  advise  him 
in  drafting  standard  provisions  for  the  canning  code. 
The  text  of  Mr.  Massmann’s  telegram  follows : 

“Compelled  to  leave  immediately  after  our  Mon¬ 
day  night’s  meeting,  I  find  this  my  first  opportu¬ 
nity  to  apprize  you  of  the  favorable  conclusions 
reached  by  the  representative  members  of  the 
Food  and  Grocery  Chain  Stores  of  America  after 
you  left  the  meeting. 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  hereby  report  to  you  that 
they  unanimously  agreed  to  immediately  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  standards  established  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  on  all  their  canned  foods 


or  to  earnestly  assist  in  the  establishing  of  con¬ 
sistent  standards  where  they  do  not  exist;  also  to 
adopt  informative  wording  on  all  canned  foods 
labels  clarifying  the  contents  to  the  consumer,  and 
to  accomplish  same  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

“As  the  first  move  in  this  direction  I  have  ap- 
<  pointed  a  committee  of  food  and  grocery  store 
operators  with  Warren  H.  Clarke,  (Kroger  Gro¬ 
cery  and  Baking  Company,  Cincinnati)  chairman 
of  said  committee  and  those  present  at  Monday’s 
meeting  as  members.  This  committee  will  analyze 
the  requirements  of  each  canned  commodity  and 
forward  their  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  chairman  who  in  turn  will  coordinate  same 
and  arrange  for  a  conference  with  you  for  final 
adoption.  Our  entire  membership  will  then  be 
informed  and  urged  to  adopt  same. 

“Simultaneously,  John  A.  Logan,  our  executive 
vice-president,  will  obtain  from  Williams  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  present  approved 
standards  of  various  canned  foods  and  forward 
same  to  members  of  the  committee  for  their  study, 
so  that  they  in  turn  may  recommend  proper 
wording  for  labels  which  will  give  the  consumer 
such  information  on  the  label  as  will  be  of  prac¬ 
tical  value  to  her,  and  that  will  assure  the  quality 
of  the  merchandise  being  in  accordance  with  the 
label. 

“As  practical  food  and  grocery  distributors  con¬ 
tacting  the  consumer  daily,  we  fully  appreciate 
the  desirability  of  having  the  consumer  properly 
informed  as  to  what  she  is  buying  in  a  hidden 
package;  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  assure 
you  of  the  wholehearted  support  of  our  entire 
membership  and,  particularly  the  active  assistance 
of  the  members  of  the  above  mentioned  committee 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  be  informed  first 
hand  as  to  the  objective  and  desires  of  the  Ad- 
♦  ministration  in  this  important  move. 

“We  are  taking  this  action  fully  confident  that 
once  consistent  standards  and  proper  labeling 
have  been  established,  the  entire  industry  will  hail 
it  as  an  advantage  and  support  it  to  a  final  con¬ 
clusion.  I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  approval 
of  above  proposed  active  support  of  this  project.” 

,  The  committee  of  wholesale  grocers,  above  referred 
*to,  consists  of  Samuel  B.  Steele,  of  the  Steele,  Wedeles 
^Company,  Chicago,  and  Samuel  Ranzoni,  of  Sussman, 
Wormser  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  representing  the  Na¬ 
tional  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association;  and 
August  Janszen,  Jr.,  the  Janszen  Company,  Cincinnati, 
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and  J.  W.  Shugert,  of  Waples-Platter  Company,  Fort 
Worth,  representing  the  United  States  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers  Association. 

This  action  is  in  line  with  that  of  the  A.  &  P. 

The  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company  is  re¬ 
vising  its  canned  food  labels  to  make  them  conform  to 
the  grades  defined  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  according  to  word  received  by  the  National 
Recovery  Administration. 

John  A.  Hartford,  president  of  the  A.  &  P.  has  sent 
the  following  telegram  to  Division  Administrator  Ar- 
min  W.  Riley : 

“Regard  to  the  proposed  Government  gradings 
on  canned  food  labels,  we  wish  to  go  on  record 
favoring  the  plan,  believing  it  advantageous  to 
consuming  public.  Will  therefore  proceed  immedi¬ 
ately  to  incorporate  necessary  changes  on  new 
labels  to  conform  to  various  grade  definitions  laid 
down  by  Department  of  Agriculture.” 

This  telegram  confirms  an  agreement  reached  with 
the  company  by  Mr.  Riley  whereby  the  company  will 
use  all  the  canned  food  grades  which  are  now  or  may 
be  in  the  future  promulgated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

*  Jt 

AGAIN  THUMBING  HIS  NOSE! 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR, 

_ _ mtCELLAMEOM  FOt  tMl. _ 

••  Wnted  tc  Bay. _ 


WANTED 
AT  ONCE 

1,000  Tons  Field  Corn 
$10  Per  Ton 

Delivered  at  our  Brownstown,  Columbus  and  Edin¬ 
burg  factories.  The  com  must  be  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition  for  canning. 

Morgan  Packing  Co. 

i 

i'll! 

Not  an  advertisement — not  in  these  pages — but 
a  reproduction,  as  you  can  readily  see,  of  an  ad¬ 
vertisement,  6  inches  square,  as  it  appeared  in 
The  Indianapolis  Star  of  August  16th,  1934. 

As  in  the  Soaked  Pea  case,  his  Courts  will 
doubtlessly  back  him  up — The  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  built  a  factory  to  supply  him — supply  men 
and  label  houses  will  furnish  him — some  distrib¬ 
utors  will  take  his  goods  and  hand  them  on  to 
consumers!  Rugged  individualism! 

What’s  needed  here? 


1 

CORNELIUS  0.  WATNEY  DEAD 

HE  industry,  particularly  the  glass  supply  firms, 
will  learn  with  much  regret  of  the  fatal  accident 
to  Cornelius  0.  Watney,  co-partner  of  the  Ogden- 
Watney  Publishers,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Glass 
Packer.  Read  what  the  Glass  Packer  for  August  says 
of  him : 

“Cornelius  O.  Watney,  vice-president  and  treasurer 
of  Ogden-Watney  Publishers,  Inc.,  publishers  of  The 
Glass  Packer  and  The  Glass  Industry,  died  on  July  7th 
at  Greensboro,  Vt.  Mr.  Watney  was  taking  a  much 
needed  vacation  with  his  family  in  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains.  While  swimming  one  afternoon,  he  called  sud¬ 
denly  for  help,  and  though  friends  quickly  responded 
and  brought  him  to  the  shore,  he  never  regained  con¬ 
sciousness.  Interment  was  at  Portland,  Oregon,  July 
14th. 

“When  death  overtook  Mr.  Watney  he  had  reached 
his  thirty-fourth  year,  but  in  his  brief  career  he  had 
probably  lived  life  more  fully  than  many  of  four  score 
and  ten.  By  giving  to  life,  he  got  from  life.  By  nature 
generous,  frank  and  loyal,  these  qualities  were  en¬ 
graved  upon  his  personality  and  all  men  loved  him. 
Few  in  the  glass  industry  had  a  wider  circle  of  friends. 
These  knew  him  as  a  true  gentleman. 

“Mr.  Watney  was  born  in  Seattle,  Washington,  Au¬ 
gust  11,  1900.  He  attended  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  financial  difficulties  interrupted  his  college 
education.  For  two  years  he  was  employed  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  and  then  was 
able  to  resume  his  studies  at  Oregon  State  College. 
Here  he  managed  several  college  publications  with  un¬ 
precedented  financial  success.  After  graduation  he 
was  employed  by  the  Oregon  Farmer  and  later  by 
Miller  Freeman  of  Seattle. 

“In  1928  he  and  another  organized  the  Ogden-Wat¬ 
ney  Publishers,  Inc.,  which  gave  the  glass  container 
industry  its  first  independent  business  journal.  The 
Glass  Packer.  Two  years  later.  The  Glass  Packer  ab¬ 
sorbed  The  Glass  Container.  As  recently  as  March  of 
this  year,  Mr.  Watney  and  his  partner  acquired  The 
Glass  Industry,  the  manufacturing  journal  of  the  glass 
industries. 

“In  his  own  community,  Madison,  N.  J.,  Mr.  Watney 
was  known  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  social  and  civic 
life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  governing  board  of  the 
Methodist  Church  and  a  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Active  in  Masonic  work,  he  was  a  member  of  Madison 
Lodge  No.  93,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Overlook  Chapter  No.  44, 
and  was  a  Knight  Templar.  He  had  been  urged  to 
take  political  office,  but  the  pressure  of  business  and 
other  interests  compelled  him  to  decline. 

“Mr.  Watney  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Dorothy  Mun- 
sell,  and  two  children,  Joanne  and  William.” 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1934  ALMANAC 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
he  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  WELL  known  writer  in  the  Middle  West  said  a 
few  days  ago  that  if  the  government  could  get 
I  the  greens  committee  of  a  few  leading  country 
clubs  to  remain  in  agreement  on  any  major  problem 
for  thirty  days,  or  if  the  Ladies  Aid  Societies  of  a  few 
churches  would  agree  unanimously  on  any  given  sub¬ 
ject  and  stick  to  it,  he  would  then  admit  that  the  var¬ 
ious  remedies  proposed  and  enacted  for  the  betterment 
of  business  might  have  a  fighting  chance  to  survive 
and  do  the  job  intended. 

I’ll  go  a  step  further!  I’ll  say  that  if  the  canners 
of  this  U.  S.  A.  will  only  be  honest  with  themselves, 
their  representatives  and  the  consumer  we  won’t  need 
to  have  the  present  codes  extended  or  further  enforced. 

Any  one  reading  crop  and  weather  reports  knows 
that  a  great  deal  of  balancing  of  stocks  will  take  place 
this  fall  between  canners.  Opportunities  are  given 
here  for  the  spreading  of  good  will  among  canners  that 
are  offered  but  seldom.  “It’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good’’  and  packers  located  only  a  few  miles 
from  one  another  are  running  their  plants  night  and 
day  on  corn  while  others  a  few  miles  distant  find  them¬ 
selves  with  scarcely  enough  acreage  to  be  harvested 
for  the  filling  of  what  future  orders  are  on  their  books. 

Will  those  short  of  stock  get  the  pick  of  their 
Ijiother’s  pack  at  a  fair  price?  Will  private  label 
buyers  depending  for  their  supplies  on  a  canner  in  the 
middle  of  the  drought  area  find  they  are  going  to  get 
the  same  high  quality  they  have  always  received  and 
appreciated?  Will  fortunate  canners  take  a  reasonable 
profit  from  their  brother  canners  and  be  glad  to  do  it  ? 

Well,  where  I  have  been  for  the  past  three  weeks 
we  have  been  having  a  corn  shortage  scare.  Brokers 
representing  free  sellers  among  corn  canners  have  been 
t>ooking  substantial  business  until  the  canners,  too,  be¬ 
came  frightened  and  withdrew  offerings.  About  ten 
days  ago  a  buyer  I  know  was  in  the  market  for  three 
thousand  cases  of  good  quality  corn.  He  was  not 
anxious  to  beat  any  one  down  on  his  price  but  he  did 
want  good  saleable  stuff.  The  broker  with  whom  he 
was  dickering  showed  samples  of  2s  corn,  said  to  be 
extra  standard.  The  lot  was  quoted  at  90c  and  the  sale 
not  made  because  the  samples  shown  did  not  seem  to 
be  up  to  extra  standard  gi’ade.  The  willing  broker 
sent  for  more  samples,  said  to  be  more  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  lot  offered,  and  the  sale  was  made  on 
approved  samples.  Delivery  was  attempted,  samples 


taken  at  random  from  the  first  truck  load  and  the  corn 
graded  7-70  on  U.  S.  score  sheet,  used  in  connection 
with  Government  Standards  for  cream  style  corn. 
Another  lot  of  samples  were  taken  from  the  delivery, 
the  same  condition  was  found  and  the  canner  when 
called  long  distance,  asked  that  the  load  be  returned 
to  his  plant.  Finally  control  samples  were  cut  against 
the  delivery  and  found  to  be  far  superior  in  quality. 

Last  week  I  looked  at  a  sample  of  “Fancy’’  five  seive 
sweet  peas.  If  they  were  ever  fancy  it  was  at  a  time 
about  five  to  ten  days  before  they  were  picked  and 
canned  1  Still,  they  were  held  and  quoted  as  “Fancy.” 

Evidently  some  canners  feel  a  shortage  of  any  com¬ 
modity  waives  all  standards  for  grades  and  that  every 
man  should  look  out  for  himself.  On  the  other  hand 
I  have  examined  samples  against  delivery  in  full  on 
contract  of  garden  run  sweet  peas  with  the  ones  and 
two  out  and  I  have  never  eaten  any  better,  more  tender 
or  flavorful  peas.  They  are  not  marketed  under  a  well 
known  advertised  label  but  sold  at  prices  a  little  lower 
in  order  not  to  demoralize  the  market  for  their  adver¬ 
tised  brethren  in  cans.  Smart  merchandising  I’ll  say! 

While  commenting  on  delivery  and  samples  shown 
of  the  lot  of  corn  referred  to  I  talked  to  a  broker  or 
two,  inquiring  the  amount  of  drained  corn  one  might 
expect  in  a  lot  of  extra  standard  corn.  No  one  could 
tell  me.  All  would  admit  the  lot  complained  of  was 
thin  but  no  one  could  tell  just  how  thick  it  should  have 
been  to  rate  an  extra  standard  grading. 

Deliberate  ignorance  of  the  accepted  standards  for 
grades  as  far  as  established  for  canned  foods  is  apt 
to  mark  a  seller  as  one  who  is  not  anxious  to  comply 
with  government  requirements  in  connection  with 
grades  but  instead  is  willing  to  chisel  a  little  here  and 
there  whenever  possible.  Unconscious  ignorance  of 
standards  for  grades,  as  written  at  present,  stamps 
one  as  not  in  a  position  to  ably  act  as  a  buyer’s  repre¬ 
sentative.  And  that  is  what  a  broker  usually  is.  Not 
a  canner’s  man. 

The  whole  matter  probably  rests  as  always  on  the 
individual  honesty  of  all  parties  concerned  in  a  trans¬ 
action,  but  in  times  such  as  these  we  hope  for  better 
things  than  those  which  led  in  many  cases  to  just  the 
business  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  at 
present. 

When  a  few  extra  dollars  are  in  question,  too  many 
canners  in  the  past  have  been  willing  to  forget  about 
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everything  except  the  good  financial  standing  of  a 
prospective  customer,  and  as  a  result  more  and  more 
canners  each  year  have  found  themselves  struggling 
unprofitably  to  unload  any  warehouse  stock  remaining 
on  hand  after  future  orders  have  been  filled. 

Now  another  temptation  confronts  them.  Stocks 
will  be  shifted  this  fall  from  one  point  to  another  far 
removed.  Freights  involved  will  be  heavy.  Profit  in 
the  transaction  for  the  buyer  will  be  nil.  Customers 
will  be  clamoring  for  delivery.  Delays  will  endanger 
good-will,  strained  already.  Stock  hardly  up  to  grade 
will  sometimes  be  accepted  by  a  canner  whose  cus¬ 
tomers  are  expecting  him  to  make  good  on  his  future 
contracts.  Here  both  the  canner  selling  the  lots  and 
those  accepting  and  re-distributing  them  will  lose 
heavily  in  good  will  of  customers  and  housewives  as 
well.  Private  label  buyers  will  tear  down  brand  value 
they  have  spent  years  in  building  up.  Canners  skating 
on  the  thin  v-e  of  “just  about  good  enough  quality” 
will  find  it  harder  next  time  to  make  a  sale.  What 
might  have  been  a  benefit  to  the  canning  industry  may 
well  prove  to  be  another  strong  factor  in  turning  the 
housewife  to  fresh  garden  vegetables! 

A  careless  canning  factory  superintendent  may  for¬ 
get  to  empty  a  few  cans  set  to  catch  the  drip  when  a 
filling  machine  storage  tank  has  been  rinsed  and 
steamed  out  but  when  a  buyer  finds  two  cases  in  one 
small  truck  load  he  will  think  some  one  has  been  in¬ 
tentionally  careless. 

So  the  whole  matter  gets  back  to  the  honesty  of  the 
individual.  If  every  canner  will  honestly  and  accu¬ 
rately  sample  his  holdings,  post  his  representatives  in 
the  same  way,  and  then  make  shipments  only  according 
to  honest  samples,  the  industry  will  continue  to  grow 
and  prosper.  Only  today  I  heard  of  a  small  fruit  can¬ 
ner  starting  business  last  fall  or  winter  who  has  al¬ 
ready  re-built  a  reputation  for  better  than  usual  qual¬ 
ity  which  will  go  a  long  ways  toward  getting  him  in 
markets  others  would  spend  large  sums  on  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  secure  distribution. 

Gentlemen,  codes  or  no  codes,  the  old  copy  book 
maxim,  “Honesty  is  the  best  policy”  still  prevails  in  a 
large  part  of  the  country.  If  any  of  you  reading  this 
article  are  still  packing,  go  out  to  the  plant  and  check 
up  a  little.  If  necessary,  re-read  the  books  and  circu¬ 
lars  you  have  on  U.  S.  Government  grades  for  the 
commodity  you  are  packing.  Have  your  plant  man¬ 
ager  read  them  too  and  be  sure  he  follows  them. 

Do  not  depend  too  much  on  large  relief  orders  this 
winter  to  help  move  your  border  line  pack.  It  may  be 
that  you  will  want  to  operate  in  a  market  where  the 
director  of  relief  is  honest  too.  Then  it  will  be  just  too 
bad  for  you  if  you  have  a  lot  of  stuff  on  hand  which 
you  packed  for  this  trade  and  which  was  not  good 
enough  for  your  regular  customers. 

Put  the  best  quality  possible  in  the  can  and  get  a 
fair  price  for  it.  You  will  want  to  do  business  in  1935, 
and  I  hope  for  a  good  many  years  afterward.  Don’t 
spoil  your  chances  of  doing  this  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
measley  dollars  you  may  make  this  year  because  of 
some  one’s  misfortune! 


CANADA’S  PLAN  FOR  AGRICULTURE 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in  various 
plans  of  agricultural  production  and  marketing 
control,  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Bureau  of  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Economics,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  prepared  the  following  brief 
statement  on  the  principal  features  of  Canada’s 
Natural  Products  Marketing  Law  enacted  late  in 
the  last  session  of  Parliament.  Work  has  not  yet 
been  organized  under  the  new  law. 

SWEEPING  authority  to  regulate  imports,  exports, 
and  domestic  marketing  of  all  natural  products  ex¬ 
cept  those  of  the  extractive  industries  such  as 
mines,  quarries  and  oil  wells,  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Canadian  Governor  in  Council  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Canadian  Natural  Products  Market¬ 
ing  Law  enacted  during  the  last  days  of  the  late  session 
of  Parliament  in  June,  according  to  a  statement  issued 
by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics.  The  law  empowers  both  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Government  and  organized  producers  to  set  up 
and  put  into  operation  codes  or  marketing  schemes 
which  become  law  simply  by  approval  of  the  Governor 
in  Council  without  reference  to  Parliament.  It  is  to 
be  administered  mainly  through  a  Dominion  Market¬ 
ing  Board  headed  by  a  Minister  to  be  designated  by 
the  Governor  in  Council. 

Natural  products  are  defined  in  the  Act  as  including 
animals,  meats,  eggs,  dairy  products,  cereals,  seeds, 
fruits  and  fruit  products,  vegetables  and  vegetable 
products,  maple  products,  honey,  tobacco,  lumber,  and 
such  other  natural  products  of  agriculture,  forest,  sea, 
lake  or  river,  and  any  article  of  food  or  drink  wholly 
or  partly  manufactured  or  derived  from  any  of  those 
products  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Governor  in 
Council.  Products  of  Canada’s  mines,  quarries  and 
oil  wells  are  not  included. 

DOMINION  MARKETING  BOARD  CREATED 
The  keystone  of  this  program  will  be  the  Dominion 
Marketing  Board  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  in 
Council.  The  principal  function  of  this  Board  will  be 
to  supervise  and  act  as  the  parent  organization  for 
such  local  marketing  control  agencies  as  may  be  set 
up  either  by  groups  of  persons  engaged  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  in  the  marketing  of  the  product  in  question 
or  by  the  Governor  in  Council  upon  his  own  initiative. 

All  plans  must  be  approved  by  the  Board  and  by 
the  Governor  in  Council  before  they  can  be  put  into 
operation.  Such  plans,  whether  set  up  under  Pro¬ 
vincial  initiative  or  directly  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  will  be  administered  by  local  agencies  operating 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Dominion  Market¬ 
ing  Board.  The  Board  may  delegate  any  or  all  of  its 
powers  to  such  local  agencies  and  it  may  at  any  time 
withdraw  the  authority  to  exercise  such  powers. 

Since  the  individual  Provincial  Governments  have 
sole  control  over  trade  and  commerce  within  their  re¬ 
spective  borders,  they  are  expected  to  enact  supple¬ 
mentary  legislation  patterned  after  the  Natural  Prod¬ 
ucts  Marketing  Act  in  order  that  the  powers  of  the 
Act  may  be  applied  to  intro-Provincial  marketing. 
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Several  of  the  Provinces  have  already  enacted  such 
legislation. 

In  the  broader  field  of  inter-Provincial  marketing, 
however,  the  new  law  provides  that  the  Governor  in 
Council  may  authorize  the  Dominion  Marketing  Board 
to  organize  and  enforce  marketing  control  plans  on 
its  own  initiative,  whenever  it  is  found  that  the  lack 
of  such  control  plans  is  injuriously  affecting  trade 
and  commerce  in  any  product  specified  in  the  Act. 
Before  any  scheme  regulating  inter-Provincial  mar¬ 
keting  is  approved  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  he  must 
be  satisfied  that  the  principal  market  for  the  natural 
product  is  outside  of  the  province  in  which  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  or  that  some  part  of  the  product  in  question 
may  be  exported. 

Among  the  powers  delegated  to  the  Dominion  Mar¬ 
keting  Board  are  authority  to  set  up  and  operate  local 
boards  or  agencies  for  regulating  the  marketing  of 
natural  products  specified  in  the  Act  or  to  supervise 
the  operation  of  agencies  set  up  for  the  same  purpose 
by  groups  of  persons  engaged  in  the  production  and 
marketing  of  such  products.  The  Board  can  regulate 
the  time  and  place  at  which,  and  designate  the  agency 
through  which  the  regulated  product  shall  be  mar¬ 
keted.  It  can  decree  the  manner  of  distribution,  the 
quantity  and  quality,  grade  or  class  of  the  regulated 
product  that  shall  be  marketed  by  any  person  at  any 
time,  and  it  may  entirely  prohibit  the  marketing  of 
any  regulated  product. 

LICENSES  AND  REPORTS  AUTHORIZED 

The  Board  can  also  compel  all  persons  engaged  in 
the  production  or  marketing  of  a  regulated  product  to 
register  their  names,  addresses,  and  occupation  and 
to  take  out  licenses.  These  licenses  are  subject  to 
cancellation  by  the  Board  for  violation  of  any  pro¬ 


vision  of  the  Act  or  of  any  regulation  made  under  it. 
It  can  require  full  and  periodic  information  in  regard 
to  production  and  marketing  from  all  persons  engaged 
in  it  as  well  as  access  to  inspect  their  books  and 
premises. 

The  new  law  goes  further  than  mere  regulation  of 
marketing.  It  recognizes  the  principle  of  compensa¬ 
tion  for  losses  sustained  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of 
.marketing  control  schemes.  Any  person  who  sustains 
a  loss  by  withholding  from  the  market  or  forwarding 
to  a  specified  market  any  regulated  product  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  an  order  of  the  Dominion  Marketing  Board 
may  be  compensated  for  such  loss.  Compensation 
covering  losses  due  to  depreciation  of  currencies  is  also 
included. 

The  Dominion  Marketing  Board  is  also  authorized 
■;to  establish  a  separate  fund  in  connection  with  any 
scheme  of  regulation  by  levying  charges  or  tolls  on  the 
marketing  of  the  regulated  product,  and  to  authorize 
the  local  boards  to  act  as  its  agent  in  the  collection  and 
disbursement  of  the  charges.  This  fund  may  be  util¬ 
ized  by  the  Federal  Board  or  by  the  local  boards  upon 
authorization  by  the  Federal  Board  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  their  respective  schemes  and  for  the  creat¬ 
ing  of  reserves.  The  Board  is  also  empowered  to  as¬ 
sist  by  grant  or  loan  the  construction  or  operation  of 
facilities  for  preserving,  processing,  storing,  or  condi¬ 
tioning  the  regulated  products  and  to  assist  research 
work  relating  to  the  marketing  of  such  products. 

PRICE  CONTROL  FEATURES 

One  of  the  features  of  the  new  measure  is  the  au¬ 
thority  which  it  gives  the  Minister  designated  by  the 
Governor  in  Council  to  administer  the  Act  to  conduct 
investigations  info  all  operations  connected  with  mar¬ 
keting,  adaptation  for  sale,  processing,  or  conversion 


Mr.  K.  S.  Breckenridge  ( right) 
and  Dr.  H.  A.  Baker  (left), 
V ice-Preaidents  of  the  American 
Can  Company,  presenting  Mr. 
Rufus  C.  Dawes,  President  of 
the  Century  of  Progress  Inter- 
national  Exposition  in  Chicago, 
u'ith  the  first  bank  and  also  the 
UtO, 531st  hank  closed  by  a  clos¬ 
ing  machine  like  those  tvhich 
this  Company  fiirnishes  to  can- 
nenes.  These  banks,  litho¬ 
graphed  2vith  a  design  shovxing 
a  colorful  panorama,  of  the  sky¬ 
line  of  the  Fair  against  a  silver 
background,  have  proved  a 
powerful  drawing  card  to  the 
American  Can  Compam/s  ex¬ 
hibit,  as  the  number  given  away 
in  so  short  a  time  attests.  The 
date  of  this  presentation  ivas 
June  28th. 
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of  any  natural  product,  whether  regulated  or  not,  for  And  what  about  this  over-production  canard  ?  Isn’t 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  spread  received  by  any  it  true  ? 

person  in  the  course  of  such  marketing,  adaptation,  ^  Here  is  an  Associated  Press  dispatch — read  for 
processing,  or  conversion.  The  law  provides  that  any  *  yourself : 
person  who,  to  the  detriment  or  against  the  interest  of 
the  public,  charges,  receives  or  attempts  to  receive  any 


spread  which  is  excessive  or  results  in  undue  enhance¬ 
ment  of  prices  or  otherwise  restrains  or  injures  trade 
in  a  natural  product,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceed¬ 
ing  $5,000  or  if  a  corporation,  to  a  penalty  not  exceed¬ 
ing  $10,000.  The  effect  of  this  provision  is  that  it 
gives  the  Board  a  certain  measure  of  control  over 
natural  products  for  which  no  marketing  control 
schemes  have  been  put  into  operation. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  MAY  BE  REGULATED 

Another  outstanding  feature  of  the  new  law  is  the 
authority  which  it  gives  the  Governor  in  Council  to 
regulate  imports  and  exports  of  natural  products. 
Under  this  provision  of  the  Act  the  Governor  in  Coun¬ 
cil  may  regulate  or  restrict  the  importation  into  Can¬ 
ada  of  any  natural  product  which  enters  Canada  in 
competition  with  a  regulated  product.  He  may  also 
regulate  or  restrict  the  exportation  from  Canada  of 
any  natural  product  specified  in  the  Act.  Control  over 
imports  and  exports  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a  licens¬ 
ing  system  under  which  no  one  except  holders  of  li¬ 
censes  can  import  or  export. 

The  Governor  in  Council  may  also  from  time  to  time 
authorize  payment  to  the  Dominion  Marketing  Board 
out  of  moneys  to  be  appropriated  by  Parliament  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  defray  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  Board  or  of  any  local  marketing  con¬ 
trol  agencies  .set  up  by  the  Board. 

PLENTY  OF  ROOM  FOR  INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 

“Overproduction”  Blasted — Take  Courage 

The  last  chapter  in  “Let’s  Talk  Money  and  Bank¬ 
ing”  branded  the  charge  that  overproduction  was 
the  cause  of  the  depression  as  a  mere  banker’s  ex- 
cu.se  to  free  them  of  the  rightful  blame.  Go  back 
to  that  chapter  and  refresh  your  memory.  They  said 
we  were  “nervy”  to  run  counter  to  what  all  the  great 
economists  were  saying;  but  so  were  we  nervy  in  lay¬ 
ing  the  cause  for  this  depre.ssion,  for  all  those  of  the 
past,  and  for  the  dogfights  in  Europe  that  are  causing 
revolutions  and  upheavals,  to  the  bankers’  greed — to 
the  Shylock-like  demand  that  they  must  have  their 
interest,  come  what  may — but  the  world  will  come  to 
tee  this  truth,  just  as  it  has  come  to  realize  the  un¬ 
truth  of  the  overproduction  canard.  “The  mills  of  the 
Gods  grind  slowly,  but  grind  exceedingly  fine.” 

1  he  overproduction  canard  took  the  heart  out  of  all 
manufacturers,  and  out  of  all  other  men  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  for  what  can  you  do  with  a  condition  that  is 
already  badly  oversupplied?  It  was  a  cruel  lie  to  dis¬ 
seminate.  Of  course  the  starving,  unemployed  millions 
.should  have  choked  the  lie  in  the  throats  of  its  utterers, 
but  so  wedded  is  the  populace  of  the  world  to  what¬ 
ever  the  bankers  say  that  none  stopped  to  think. 


[By  the  Associated  Press] 

New  York,  Aug.  1. — ^The  theory  of  a  surplus 
economy  in  America  was  decried  as  false  by  Rob¬ 
ert  R.  Doane,  research  director  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  national  survey  of  potential  product  capac¬ 
ity,  who  summarized  the  survey’s  five  months  of 
activity  in  an  article  in  the  current  issue  of 
Netv  Outlook. 

“Our  so-called  ‘economy  of  plenty’  with  its  527,- 
000,000  acres  and  its  6,000,000  farmers,”  Doane 
wrote,  “has  failed  (not  only  in  one  year  but  in  a 
five-year  average  test)  to  meet  the  adequate  food 
requirements  of  its  people  to  the  astonishing  ex¬ 
tent  of  nearly  100,000,000,000  pounds  of  food¬ 
stuffs.” 

Surely,  he  added,  “under  no  stretch  of  the  imag¬ 
ination  can  this  be  termed  an  economy  of  abund¬ 
ance.” 

ASSOCIATED  WITH  DOANE 

Associated  with  Doane  in  the  preparation  of  the 
survey,  which  is  not  yet  completed,  are: 

Harold  Loeb,  of  the  banking  family,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Continental  Committee  on  Tech¬ 
nocracy. 

Dr.  Walter  Polokov,  management  engineer. 

Arthur  Dahlberg,  author  and  economic  planner 
attached  to  the  N.  R.  A. 

Maurice  N.  Blakemore,  economist  and  statistician. 
Graham  Montgomery,  expert  on  foodstuffs. 

Doane’s  preliminary  resume  of  the  work  of  his 
group  disclosed  “on  the  basis  of  the  most  accurate 
figures,  an  annual  deficiency  of  approximately 
27,000,000,000  pounds  of  milk  (the  equivalent  of 
13,000,000,000  quarts),  1,750,000,000  pounds  of 
tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits,  12,000,000,000  pounds 
of  fruit  and  green  vegetables,  2,000,000,000  pounds 
of  meats,  and  more  than  13,000,000,000  eggs  and 
2,500,000,000  pounds  of  butter.” 

SHORTAGE  OF  SHELTER  FOUND 

In  the  matter  of  .shelter — “the  second  ranking 
human  necessity” — the  Doane  group  reported  “an 
even  more  appalling  story.” 

The  findings  indicated  a  pre.sent  .shortage  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  6,000,000  dwellings. 

After  relating  a  proportionate  shortage  in  cloth¬ 
ing,  Doane  continued: 

“Thus  the  deficit  mounts  when  envisaged  in 
terms  of  a  modicum  of  living  comforts.  And  we 
have  thus  far  only  touched  the  surface. . . .  Our 
transportation  equipment  would  be  taxed  to  the 
utmost  if  we  were  to  attain  but  fifty  per  cent  of 
this  standard  (the  standard  of  needs).  If  we  are 
able  to  resume  the  1929  level  of  production,  our 
electrical  power  utilities  will  become  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  grave  problem.” 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  Viscolizers,  all  sizes 
from  50  gal.  to  800  gal.  All  machines  rebuilt.  Write 
for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Inc.,  118  N.  Water  St., 
Watertown,  Wis. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— Filler  for  6  oz.  Tomato  Paste.  Advise 
best  price  and  age. 

Gervas  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Food  Chemist,  experienced,  research  and  analytical. 
Advise  in  full  experience  and  salary  requirements. 

Address  Box  B-1980  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Chemist,  recent  graduate.  Some  experience  with  food 
products.  Advise  full  details  including  salary  required. 

Address  Box  B-1981  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED- In  Middlewest  by  packer  of  whole  tom¬ 
atoes,  tomato  catsup,  puree,  etc.  Have  had  14  years  of  practi¬ 
cal  experience.  Can  furnish  references. 

Address  Box  B-1984  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  a  canning  factory. 
Have  had  20  years  experience  canning  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Can  build  canning  plants  and  install  machinery.  Can  furnish 
good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1983  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 

for  any  canning  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners*  seeds. 


CHICAGO 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  OFfice 
“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
New  Low  Price  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWINGS  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  I  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Y our  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples.  ^ 

The  Swings  Company,  Ridgely,  Md. 


HAMPERS 

NEST 

WHEN 

EMPTY 

CRATES 

WONT 


'I 


,2T||  n 
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The  House  of  Robins 


Quick  Service 

Here^s  a  few  of  the  many  ^^Cannery^^  items 
that  we  have  in  stock  for  **Rush**  shipment. 


ROBINS  SCALDER 


ROBINS  RETORT  FLEXIBLE  STEEL  CONVEYOR 


CORRUGATED  TOMATO 
CARRYING  BASKET 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS 


CARRIER  CHAIN 


ENAMELED  PANS 


BOX  SEALING 
MACHINE 


OPEN 

PROCESS 

KETTLES 


ROIUNS 
STEAM  HOZoT 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of  Complete  Canning  factory  equipment 
Write  for  caia/ogue 


Ship  Your 

Canned  Foods  and  Merchandise 

by  rail  or  water  to 

BALTIMORE 

for  STORAGE  and  DISTRIBUTION 
by 

THE  TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  CO. 
of  Baltimore  City 

(Established  1894.  Capital  Stock  $600,000) 

Two  large  warehouses  are  located  in  the  center 
of  the  City  and  one  on  the  harbor  and  all  have 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Sidings. 

Liberal  loans  are  made  upon  canned  foods  and 
other  staple  merchandise  when  stored  in  these 
warehouses  and  this  assistance  is  of  great  advant¬ 
age  to  the  patrons  of  the  Company 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Season  Out  of  Joint — Late  Corn  May  Have  Some  Chance — 
Tomato  Stock  Drops  From  its  High  Range — A  Glimpse  at  the 
Canned  Tomato  Probability 

EASON  OUT  OF  JOINT — In  this  region,  at  least, 
the  whole  season  seems  to  have  been  one  month 
ahead  of  itself,  and  remains  so  today.  In  May 
we  had  June  heat  and  here  in  the  latter  days  of 
August  we  are  having  real  September  weather,  even 
to  the  extent  of  copious  rains  in  a  month  usually 
dry.  But,  worse  than  all,  the  air  is  taking  on  a  fall¬ 
like  feeling.  Even  in  the  scorching  plains  the  ther¬ 
mometer  dropped  down  into  the  low  50’s  this  past 
week,  and  there  were  the  usual  fall  rains.  What 
does  it  mean?  Write  your  own  slate. 

As  we  see  it  the  corn  crop  is  a  thing  of  the  past 
with  the  early  planted,  and  only  the  very  late  has 
any  chance  of  coming  through  with  anything  like  a 
fair  yield,  and  that  will  be  infested  with  worms  which 
always  come  with  the  cool  nights.  Even  the  super¬ 
optimists  are  granting  canned  corn  but  half  a  normal 
pack  at  best,  the  figures  running  all  the  way  from 
10  to  60%.  Yes,  there  are  fortunate  canners  who 
will  have  a  good  crop,  having  been  favored  with  good 
growing  weather  all  during  the  season;  but  their 
number  is  microscopic,  and  their  addition  to  the  total 
pack  will  be  the  same. 

Tomatoes  are  coming  along  better,  since  the  rains, 
and  there  is  some  hope  of  a  fair  outturn  in  this  Tri- 
State  region.  Up  to  this  time  tomato  stock  has  ruled 
extremely  high  from  the  growers,  up  to  90c  per 
bushel,  but  this  week  they  slipped  off  to  about  65c 
per  bushel,  and  reports  from  the  Shore  say  that  that 
price  is  being  paid  there.  This  is  for  the  free  lance, 
uncontracted  tomatoes,  because  the  crop  has  been  so 
slow  coming  in  that  the  high  prices  resulted.  The 
canners  cannot  stand  such  prices  as  these  and  they 
are  taking  only  enough  to  keep  their  customers  quiet. 
The  contract  tomatoes  are  about  ready  and  as  soon 
as  the  canners  begin  on  these  prices  of  the  uncon¬ 
tracted  will  sluff  off ;  and  if  the  weather  holds  as  it  is, 
will  go  much  below  the  contract  prices.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  September  will  furnish  ideal  tomato  weather, 
and  that  the  canners  will  make  the  most  of  their 
opportunity  for  every  case  of  worth-while  tomatoes 
will  be  needed.  This  winter  will  be  the  greatest 
canned  tomato  eating  winter  on  record.  Check  that. 
And  there  are  no  spot,  old-packed  tomatoes  to  help 
out  any  shortage.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  can¬ 


ning  industry  have  the  canners  been  able  to  over¬ 
pack  the  market  in  one  season;  not  even  when  crops 
were  good,  and  they  are  far  from  good  this  year. 
Remember  that  there  are  no  home-canned  stuffs  to 
take  attention  away  from  the  commercial ;  the  small¬ 
est  amount  of  home  preserving  ever  known,  and  that 
means  an  unusual  number  of  consumers  relying  upon 
the  canned  products. 

The  buyers  are  out  of  stock  and  are  scurrying  to 
get  some,  for  they  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  their 
futures.  Baltimore  used  to  supply  the  whole  Gulf 
coast,  in  and  around  Texas,  years  ago,  and  those 
buyers  have  come  back  in  this  market  this  year,  and 
for  all  manner  of  canned  foods.  Shipments  have 
been  made  from  the  Gulf  on  up,  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  to  the  Canadian  border.  As  other  States 
come  on  with  their  packs  the  tension  will  be  relieved 
upon  Baltimore,  and  that  is  well ;  for  the  nonsense 
of  feeing  the  railroads  to  carry  tomatoes  from  Mary¬ 
land  to  Missouri  had  come  home  to  the  canners  every¬ 
where  and  they  were  getting  away  from  that  foolish¬ 
ness,  and  we  do  not  like  to  see  them  get  back  into  it, 
even  under  necessity. 

Tomato  prices  are  firmly  held  at  last  week’s  quota¬ 
tions,  but  canners  should  expedt  and  be  on  their 
guard  against  the  forced-selling  of  some  financially 
weak  canners :  those  who  have  to  sell  the  first  carload 
canned  in  order  to  be  able  to  pack  the  second  carload. 
Every  year  there  are  these,  and  they  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  just  what  they  are:  forced  sales,  not  the 
market.  If  you  are  not  absolutely  compelled  to  sell, 
keep  out  of  the  market  and  you  will  profit  by  the  wait. 
The  canner  who  sells  during  this  seasonal  dip  in  the 
market  will  take  just  that  much  of  a  loss.  There  is 
nothing  weak  about  the  market,  nor  will  there  be. 
Buyers  and  some  brokers  of  course  will  make  much 
of  the  better  weather  conditions;  but  to  break  the 
market  they  will  have  to  produce  a  heavy  over-pack. 
Figure  it  out  for  yourself :  Normally  there  is  a  carry¬ 
over  of  3,000,000  cases — and  that  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  next  year’s  pack  as  a  safety  measure,  which 
doubles  this  requirement,  making  6,000,000  cases. 
Food  scarcity  in  homes  which  usually  “home  can”  or 
preserve  the  whole  winter’s  supply,  will  call  for  at 
least  1,000,000  cases  and  probably  three  times  that. 
Normal  canned  tomato  consumption  is  above  12,000,- 
000  cases,  and  due  to  the  drought  and  food  shortage 
conditions,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  canned  tomato  is 
“the  poor  man’s  meat”  (a  can  of  stewed  tomatoes 
with  some  bread  and  coffee  will  constitute  a  full 
meal  in  more  homes  this  winter  than  ever  before) 
will  increase  that  call  this  winter.  So  if  we  had  a 
pack  of  25,000,000  cases  of  tomatoes  it  would  be  about 
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right,  and  we  will  not  have  15,000,000,  if  indeed  we 
have  12,000,000  cases. 

Other  items  in  the  canned  foods  list  are  treated 
at  length  in  other  market  reports,  and  all  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  situation.  Read  them  carefully ;  con¬ 
sult  the  market  page  when  buyers  approach  and  set 
those  prices  as  minimum.  Don’t  expect  huge  profits 
this  year;  they  are  out  forevermore.  But  if  you  do 
not  make  some  money  this  season  the  fault  is  your 
own,  and  you  will  have  no  one  to  blame  but  yourself. 

*  Jt 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Active — Buyers  Expect  Further  Advances — Selling  of  Toma¬ 
toes  in  West  Continues — Corn  Off  the  Market  Awaiting  More 
Definite  Conditions  —  Shrimp  and  Sardines  Up  —  Consider 
Change  in  Shrimp  Labels  —  Brokers  Hail  Discontinuance  of 
Unearned  Discounts. 

New  York,  August  24,  1934. 

HE  SITUATION — Steady  to  higher  markets  for 
canned  foods  were  reported  during  the  week,  with 
the  price  trend  definitely  toward  advanced  levels 
on  many  staple  items.  Business  continued  on  the  up¬ 
turn,  w'ith  distributors  coming  into  the  market  for 
stocks  in  increasing  quantities  as  general  realization 
of  the  market’s  fundamental  strength  penetrates  the 
consciousness  of  buyers.  Among  the  items  showing 
strength  during  the  period  were  tomatoes,  shrimp,  and 
corn,  with  a  break  in  prices  for  Puget  Sound  sockeye 
salmon  holding  the  spotlight  on  the  other  side  of  the 
market. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  Buyers  have  finally  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that,  as  a  general  rule,  canned  foods 
bought  at  today’s  prices  will  prove  to  be  good  property 
later  on  in  the  season,  and  in  consequence  of  this  feel¬ 
ing  have  expanded  their  operations  to  some  extent. 
The  near  term  outlook  would  indicate  the  continuance 
of  a  healthy  buying  movement  on  major  lines. 

SOUTHERN  TOMATOES  —  New  pack  is  moving 
out  readily,  and  canners  are  holding  the  market  firm 
at  recently  advanced  levels.  Reports  from  the  Tri- 
States  indicate  continued  heavy  buying  on  the  part 
of  distributors  in  mid-west  territory,  and  while  the 
trade  is  inclined  to  discount  this  buying  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  it  is  realized  that  this  unlooked-for  buying  sup¬ 
port  has  given  the  packers  courage  to  stick  to  higher 
price  levels,  and  further  advances  are  looked  for. 

CORN — Packers  of  fancy  corn  are  generally  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  market  at  this  time,  and  it  is  not 
expected  that  additional  offerings  of  new  pack  will  be 
made  until  the  season  has  advanced  further.  Stan¬ 
dard  corn  is  offering  at  unchanged  prices,  with  a  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  buying  in  progress.  Buyers  look  for 
fairly  heavy  supplies  of  standards  this  year,  and  are 
not  inclined  to  stock  heavily  at  this  time. 

SHRIMP  ADVANCE — Gulf  packers  have  advanced 
quotations  on  new  pack  shrimp  to  $1.05  for  small, 


$1.10  for  medium,  and  $1.15  for  large,  with  packers  in 
isolated  instances  quoting  5  cents  per  dozen  over  these 
levels.  A  number  of  the  larger  canners  have  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  market,  due  to  uncertainty  as  to  their 
pack  costs  resulting  from  the  increased  price  for  fish 
and  the  added  overhead  incidental  to  Federal  inspec¬ 
tion. 

SARDINES  BULLISH  —  Maine  sardine  canners, 
who  last  week  accepted  a  revised  code  to  govern  their 
operations  this  year,  are  advising  their  buyers  that 
due  to  higher  fish  and  labor  costs,  advances  in  prices 
for  the  canned  product  must  be  made.  The  first  ad¬ 
vance,  10  cents  per  case,  is  to  be  made  on  keyless 
quarter  oils,  the  new  price  being  $2.75. 

PEACHES  GOING  UP — Unofficial  advices  received 
by  local  brokers  from  their  California  principals  in¬ 
dicate  that  an  increase  of  10  cents  per  dozen  in  quota¬ 
tions  for  new  pack  cling  peaches  will  probably  be  put 
into  effect  during  the  first  half  of  September.  An  in¬ 
crease  of  10  cents  per  dozen  on  21/08  is  forecast  in  the 
trade.  There  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  10s  for  Coast 
shipment  during  the  week.  The  present  price  sched¬ 
ules  of  major  California  canners  are  scheduled  to  ex¬ 
pire  August  31. 

SALMON — Heavier  offerings  of  Puget  Sound  sock- 
eye  salmon  brought  about  a  downward  revision  in 
prices  this  week,  offerings  being  reported  at  $1.35  to 
$1.50  for  fancy  flat  halves.  Prices  on  other  grades  of 
salmon  were  unchanged  during  the  period.  New  Eng¬ 
land  Fish  Company,  Seattle,  estimates  the  total  pack 
of  all  varieties  of  Alaska  salmon  at  4,830,215  cases  for 
the  season,  up  to  August  5,  against  3,881,153  cases 
packed  in  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago  and 
3,707,538  cases  packed  in  the  same  period  during  the 
1932  canning  season. 

SHRIMP  LABELING — The  trade  here  has  been  ad¬ 
vised  that  Gulf  shrimp  canners  are  considering  a  plan 
to  eliminate  the  marketing  of  “small”  and  “medium” 
grades  and  to  market  their  product  henceforth  merely 
under  a  label  designating  them  as  “shrimp.”  Under 
this  plan,  there  would  be  but  two  grades  marketed, 
“fancy”  and  “large.”  This  proposal  has  met  with  a 
mixed  reception,  particularly  so  in  view  of  the  recent 
developments  at  Washington  indicating  that  N.  R.  A. 
and  the  Administration  is  determined  that  canned 
foods  labels  be  more  explicit  as  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  contents. 

HAIL  CODE  MEMO — Canned  foods  brokers  hailed 
with  delight  this  week  circulation  of  a  bulletin  from 
the  Canning  Industry  Code  Authority  warning  can¬ 
ners  against  continuance  of  the  practice  of  allowing 
unearned  cash  discounts  on  canned  foods  sales.  Brok¬ 
ers  generally  come  under  fire  from  both  the  seller  and 
buyer  in  controversies  of  this  nature,  but  now  that  the 
code  authority  has  made  an  issue  of  this  point,  brok¬ 
ers  will  be  better  able  to  carry  on  negotiations  in  such 
disputes.  It  is  expected  that  with  the  firm  stand  taken 
by  the  code  authority,  buyers  will  be  less  disposed  to 
ignore  their  dates  when  taking  cash  discounts. 

COAST  TOMATOES  UP — California  canners  at  the 
week-end  announced  two  advances  in  standard  2V2S 
new  pack  tomatoes,  moving  the  market  up  from  90 
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cents  to  $1.00  per  dozen,  cannery.  Standard  10s  were 
generally  up  to  $3.25  per  dozen.  The  price  advances 
have  not  yet  spread  to  solid  pack  goods,  although  the 
market  on  the  latter  grade  has  firmed  up  in  sympathy 
with  the  higher  prices  named  on  standards. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Road  Signs — Consumer  Buying  Increases — Salmon  Declines — 
Tomato  Market  Active;  Packing  in  Indiana  Late;  Reports  of 
Crop  Conditions  Vary — Corn  is  King — Pea  Sales  Heavy — Cali¬ 
fornia  Fruits  Strong 

Chicago,  August  24th,  1934. 

ORE  ROAD  SIGNS — Along  the  New  Deal  Route: 
“Hogs  Soar;  Top  Reaches  $6.65.”  “Farm  In¬ 
come  Seen  29.3%  over  1933.”  “Armour  Votes 
$1.50  Dividend — the  first  since  1931.”  “Quaker  Oats 
to  pay  $1  Extra  Dividend.”  “Great  Lakes  Shipping  for 
first  four  months  shows  gain  of  7,000,000  tons  over 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.” 

GENERAL  MARKET  —  Will  there  be  enough 
Canned  Food,  particularly  the  staple  vegetable  items, 
like  Corn,  Peas,  and  Tomatoes,  to  go  around?  That 
seems  to  be  the  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
many.  Consumers  have  asked  that  question  of  all 
their  friends  who  were  in  the  food  “game.”  As  re¬ 
ported  in  this  column  last  week,  the  country  seems 
to  have  gone  “food-minded”  and  not  (fool-minded  as  the 
printer  had  it  last  week)  with  the  result — a  wide  and 
persistent  demand. 

During  the  depression,  the  canner  had  to  carry  the 
load.  He  was  the  warehouseman  in  addition  to  being 
the  producer.  The  reverse  will  be  the  case  this  coming 
Winter.  The  load  will  be  distributed  among  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  housewives  who  are  storing  a  few  dozen  cans 
away  in  the  pantry  or  in  the  basement.  That  is  as  it 
should  be  but  it’s  a  Utopia  not  to  be  expected  every 
year. 

Several  of  our  large  chains  are  urging  consumers  to 
buy  by  the  case,  advertising  that  prices  will  advance 
in  the  future  and  to  take  time  by  the  forelock. 

SALMON — It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  say  here  and 
now,  particularly  for  the  vegetable  canners,  that 
everything  in  Canned  Foods  is  not  advancing.  The 
trade  had  quite  a  shock  when  a  further  decline  in  some 
of  the  other  grades  of  Salmon  were  announced  this 
week.  It  has  made  some  of  the  buyers  feel  that  the 
present  bull  movement  on  many  items  is  not  well- 
founded. 

TOMATOES — The  Market  continues  active.  The 
demand  is  broad  and  packing  in  Indiana  is  getting  off 
to  rather  a  listless  and  somewhat  late  start.  Reports 
^  ary  as  to  the  condition  of  the  crop.  Some  Authorities 
maintain  that  Indiana  will  not  produce  50  %>  of  normal, 
while  others  seem  to  think  that  the  tonnage  will  run 
fully  up  to  last  year  against  the  increased  acreage 


planted.  One  cannot  buy  Tomatoes  out  of  Indiana  or 
the  surrounding  States  today  at  less  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  levels: 


48/1 

24/2 

24/2i/> 

6/10 

Extra  Standard  Indiana 

.55 

.85 

1.10 

3.75 

Standard  Indiana  . 

$.50 

$.80 

$1.05 

$3.50 

F.  o.  b.  Shipping  Point,  1934  production.  One  added 
feature  to  the  situation  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
everyone,  both  Future  as  well  as  Spot  Buyers,  to  get 
their  orders  shipped  with  all  haste. 

CORN — As  a  prominent  broker  said  last  week.  Corn 
is  King.  No.  2  Standard  Com  is  readily  salable  at  90 
cents  f.  o.  b.  Illinois  or  other  Central  Western  cannery 
points.  Brokers  report  that  it  isn’t  any  difficulty  in 
selling ;  the  difficulty  is  to  find  sellers  and  to  secure  con¬ 
firmation.  Other  grades  are  quoted:  No.  2  tin  Fancy 
Country  Gentleman  at  $1.10  cannery;  No.  2  Extra 
Standard  Country  Gentlemen  at  $1  cannery;  No.  2  tin 
Fancy  Golden  Bantam  at  $1.10  cannery.  Authorities 
maintain  that  this  year’s  total  corn  pack  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
will  do  well  if  it  even  equals  last  year’s  small  pack. 

PEAS — The  food-minded  public  are  certainly  taking 
hold  of  Peas,  as  is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  heavy 
daily  sales  are  being  recorded  and  canners’  reserves  be¬ 
ing  rapidly  depleted.  The  lowest  priced  Pea  obtain¬ 
able  in  Wisconsin  today  is:  24/2  Standard  Wisconsin 
No.  5  sieve  Sweets  at  $1.10  cannery;  24/2  Standard 
Wisconsin  No.  4  sieve  Sweets  at  $1.15  cannery,  with  a 
great  scarcity  (as  has  been  previously  recorded)  on  all 
of  the  smaller  numbers. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— A  better  demand  with  a 
wider  buying  interest.  The  advance  that  will  soon 
occur,  is  speeding  up  the  booking  business.  The  larger 
canners  on  the  coast  (the  independent  canners)  say 
that  they  have  already  sold  over  75  per  cent  of  their 
production  and  can  sell  the  balance  to  the  Advertised 
Firms  if  they  wanted  to — that  gives  you  some  idea  of 
the  strength  of  the  situation. 

CONTINENTAL  CAN— Congratulations  should  be 
extended  to  this  good  company  for  “the  health  and 
freshness  come  in  cans”  advertisement  that  will  appear 
in  the  September  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  the  Good  Housekeeping. 

A  CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS— The  great  rush  of 
vacationists  has  been  in  full  swing  the  past  week  as 
visitors  poured  into  the  city,  filling  Hotels  to  capacity. 

With  A  Century  of  Progress  as  their  goal  they 
swamped  loop  and  outlying  hostelries  in  search  of 
housing  during  their  visit  to  the  exposition. 

The  Greater  Chicago  Hotel  Association  credited  the 
cool  weather  with  the  sudden  influx  of  out-of-town  visi¬ 
tors,  but  the  fact  that  the  vacation  season  has  reached 
its  apex  also  was  held  responsible.  For  people  with 
children  who  must  return  to  schools  shortly  after  Labor 
Day,  there  was  little  time  left  for  attending  the  fair. 

Hotels  reporting  the  largest  “house  counts”  of  the 
year.  At  the  Stevens  there  were  4,500  guests  and 
long  lines  of  people  stood  before  registration  windows 
amid  piles  of  hand  luggage.  Just  like  a  Sun¬ 
day  or  a  Monday  morning  during  the  National  Canners 
Convention. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Small  Shrimp  Sale  Banned  — Need  For  a  Closed  Season  — 
Market  Very  Firm — Okra  Canning  Very  Slow — Should 
Be  Better  Market  For  It. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  23,  1934. 

STATE  BANS  SALE  OF  SMALL  SHRIMP  — 

I.  T.  Quinn,  State  Game  and  Fisheries  Commission, 
has  just  ordered  that  no  more  small  shrimp  be  sold 
or  purchased  in  their  raw  state  on  and  after  August 
20  and  while  the  order  will  aid  commercially  in  the 
marketing  of  the  shrimp,  yet  it  has  very  little,  if  any, 
conservation  value,  because  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
once  the  small  shrimp  is  bagged  in  the  net,  it  dies  and 
will  not  live  if  thrown  back  overboard.  Therefore  it 
is  destroyed  and  the  only  way  to  stop  the  destruction 
of  small  shrimp  is  to  stop  the  fishing  for  shrimp  in  the 
Bay  altogether,  because  at  this  time  of  the  year  small 
shrimp  are  all  over  the  Bay. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  of  the  habits  of 
the  shrimp,  they  start  to  spawn  in  April  and  hatch 
around  June,  so  it  takes  until  the  middle  to  the  latter 
part  of  September  for  them  to  develop  into  a  large- 
medium  shrimp. 

The  shrimp  industry  has  and  will  continue  to  suffer 
for  the  lack  of  proper  conservation  measures  and  the 
sooner  they  are  worked  out  and  put  into  effect,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  interests. 

There  is  no  argument  to  it,  because  if  the  poultry- 
men  killed  up  all  their  laying  hens  at  breeding  time  or 
their  biddies,  they  would  have  to  go  out  of  business  for 
they  would  have  no  hens  to  lay  eggs  and  breed.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  the  shrimp  game  and  we  must 
protect  the  shrimp  with  closed  seasons  if  we  expect  to 
make  any  money  out  of  our  business. 

Operators  have  been  paying  $7  per  barrel  for  all 
shrimp  caught,  large  or  small,  but  as  the  shrimp  now 
being  caught  are  exceedingly  small,  the  factories  have 
offered  shrimpers  $5  per  barrel  for  the  small  shrimp, 
with  the  $7  price  remaining  for  large  ones.  Large 
shrimp  run  not  over  40  to  the  pound  and  all  running 
more  than  that  number  are  classified  as  small  shrimp. 

The  order  from  Commi.ssioner  Quinn  will  likely  end 
the  proposed  conference,  as  the  commissioner’s  order 
makes  it  a  violation  of  the  game  and  fisheries  law  to 
buy  the  smaller  shrimp,  which  means  that  the  boatmen 
will  have  no  market  for  their  shrimp  if  the  smaller 
ones  are  taken. 

REGULATIONS  OUTLINED  —  Commissioner 
Quinn  published  the  following  regulation: 

“From  and  after  the  twentieth  (20th)  day  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1934,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm, 
association  or  corporation  to  take,  catch,  sell  or  offer 
for  sale  shrimp  within  the  state  of  Alabama  when 
more  than  forty  (40)  in  number  are  required  to  weigh 
one  (1)  pound. 

“It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  associa¬ 
tion  or  corporation  to  purchase  or  offer  to  purchase. 


any  shrimp  within  the  state  of  Alabama  when  more 
than  forty  (40)  in  number  are  required  to  weigh  one 
(1)  pound.  Any  person,  firm,  association  or  corpora¬ 
tion  violating  the  provisions  of  this  regulation  shall  be 
punished  in  the  act  or  acts  cited  supra  under  which 
this  regulation  is  made.” 

Shrimpers  report  that  very  few  large  shrimp  have 
been  caught  since  the  shrimping  season  opened  on  Au¬ 
gust  1.  Boatmen  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  situation, 
but  many  state  that  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  defi¬ 
nitely  determine  the  habits  of  shrimp.  However,  boat 
operators  are  of  the  opinion  that  with  the  arrival  of 
cooler  weather,  large  shrimp  will  be  caught  again  in 
large  quantities. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  continues  strong  and 
prices  are  $1  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small;  $1.05  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and  no  large  available  yet. 

OKRA — The  canning  of  okra  is  still  going  on,  but 
in  low  gear,  because  there  are  only  a  few  commercial 
canneries  packing  okra  and  it  is  not  near  as  important 
a  pack  as  beans  in  this  section.  Why  such  is  the  case, 
it  is  hard  to  understand,  as  our  soil  and  climate  are 
adapted  to  it  and  no  better  okra  is  produced  in  this 
country. 

Nevertheless,  okra  has  never  been  aggressively  mar¬ 
keted  and  for  this  reason  its  consumption  is  limited, 
which  should  not  be  the  case  because  in  localities  where 
it  has  been  introduced,  there  is  no  more  popular  sea¬ 
soning  vegetable  than  the  okra  outside  of  tomato 
The  price  of  cut  okra  is  90c  per  dozen  for  No.  2  anc 
$3.75  per  dozen  for  No.  10.  Whole  okra  is  $1.10  per 
dozen  for  No.  2  and  $4.75  per  dozen  for  No.  10.  Okra 
and  tomato  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $4.75  per 
dozen  for  No.  10,  F.  0.  B.  cannery. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Large  Orders  Supplant  Former  Small  Ones — Surplus  Peaches 
Will  Be  Packed  For  the  Needy — Bootlegging  Peach  Crop? — 
Most  Freestone  Peaches  Will  Be  Dried  or  Shipped — Buyers 
Want  Early  Packed  Tomatoes — New  Packed  Salmon 
Being  Delivered. 

San  Francisco,  August  23,  1934. 

HE  MARKET  —  The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
week  has  been  the  definite  improvement  in  the 
demand  for  canned  foods.  Buyers  seem  to  have 
suddenly  come  to  the  realization  that  the  drought  in 
the  Middle  West  has  really  been  in  the  nature  of  a 
major  disaster  and  that  other  sections  of  the  country, 
not  so  sorely  tried,  must  furnish  more  than  their  usual 
share  of  foodstuffs  during  the  coming  year.  Likewise, 
buyers  are  commencing  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
while  prices  on  California  products  are  higher  than  a 
year  ago,  as  a  rule,  they  are  still  very  close  to  actual 
cost,  with  little  likelihood  of  any  decline.  During  the 
week,  large  orders  have  supplanted  the  smaller  ones 
that  have  been  the  rule  of  late  and  some  canners  have 
been  swamped  with  business.  Not  a  few  orders  are 
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being  pared  down  in  keeping  with  stocks  in  order  to 
make  distribution  more  even. 

Despite  the  mutterings  of  non-conformists,  who  see 
evil  in  every  move  of  the  Federal  Government,  plans 
for  packing  peaches  that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste 
and  distributing  them  to  the  needy  are  going  ahead. 
The  California  Relief  Administration  has  received  au¬ 
thorization  from  Washington  to  contract  with  com¬ 
mercial  canners  for  packing  10,000  tons  of  cling 
peaches  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $750,000.  The  peaches 
are  to  be  donated  to  the  C.  R.  A.  by  growers  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  Farm  Administration  crop  control  pro¬ 
gram.  The  pack  will  be  distributed  to  the  needy  of  the 
State  and  any  surplus  will  be  distributed  elsewhere  by 
the  Federal  administration.  Growers  will  receive  the 
cost  of  harvesting  and  canners  will  handle  the  fruit  at 
cost.  The  tonnage  specified  should  provide  a  pack  of 
about  453,000  cases. 

BOOTLEGGING  PEACH  CROP?— Mysterious  mid¬ 
night  movements  of  cling  peaches  from  orchards  in 
Yuba  and  Sutter  counties  have  been  under  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  California  Cling  Peach  Control  Committee 
and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
While  officials  are  reluctant  to  discuss  the  matter  they 
acknowledge  that  peaches  have  been  “bootlegged”  in 
violation  of  the  A.  A.  A.  peach  canning  agreement  and 
that  action  against  certain  canners  is  pending.  Trucks 
bearing  uncertified  peaches  have  been  unloaded  at  lit¬ 
tle  used  railroad  stations.  Under  the  canning  agree¬ 
ment,  canneries  are  forbidden  to  pack  cling  peaches 
not  covered  by  pack  limitation  certificates  and  which 
do  not  pass  through  the  control  committee’s  receiving 
and  inspection  stations.  Violations  would  result  in 
withdrawal  of  the  Government  license  and  injunction 
proceedings  to  close  the  canneries. 

FREESTONE  PEACHES — Considerable  attention 
is  being  paid  this  season  to  the  packing  of  freestone 
peaches,  there  being  no  limit  placed  on  the  pack  of 
this  fruit.  The  demand  for  freestones  for  shipping 
and  for  drying  has  been  heavy,  so  that  but  compara¬ 
tively  small  quantities  will  be  available  for  canning, 
but  the  output  is  expected  to  be  much  larger  than  in 
recent  years.  At  one  time,  freestone  peaches  were 
packed  in  considerable  quantities,  with  varieties  grown 
with  canning  in  view,  but  these  have  been  largely  sup¬ 
planted  by  clingstones,  despite  the  fact  that  freestones 
are  generally  acknowledged  to  have  the  better  flavor. 

TOMATOES — Early  pack  California  tomatoes  are 
in  marked  demand  for  prompt  shipment  as  spot  hold¬ 
ings  are  light  in  many  distributing  centers.  Spot  to¬ 
matoes  are  held  well  above  the  quotations  on  futures 
but  a  speedy  adjustment  is  expected  as  soon  as  the 
new  pack  commences  to  move  in  quantities.  Reports 
of  a  light  yield  per  acre  are  commencing  to  come  in, 
but  since  the  acreage  is  a  large  one,  a  good  pack  is 
expected.  Since  the  California  Packing  Corporation 
revised  its  quotations  upward  on  California  standards, 
other  concerns  have  made  advances. 

SALMON — Deliveries  of  new  pack  salmon  out  of 
San  Francisco  have  been  commenced  and  there  will  be 
much  activity  in  shipping  during  the  next  few  weeks. 


The  Alaska  Packers’  Association  steamer  Bering  ar¬ 
rived  during  the  week  with  224,000  cases,  and  other 
vessels  are  on  the  way.  The  canned  salmon  market 
has  not  been  especially  active  of  late,  but  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  closing  of  the  Bristol  Bay  district  to  fish¬ 
ing  next  year  is  causing  buyers  to  pay  more  attention 
to  Alaska  reds.  A  few  packers  are  making  offerings 
at  $1.60,  but  more  are  holding  for  $1.65  and  $1.70,  the 
opening  prices.  Pinks  are  firm  at  $1.10,  but  buying 
seems  confined  largely  to  immediate  requirements. 
From  the  Columbia  River  comes  word  that  fishing  and 
canning  has  been  resumed,  following  the  second  strike 
of  the  season. 

NOTES 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  have  arranged  to  can  beef 
at  their  cannery  at  Sunnyvale,  Calif.  Cattle  will  be 
slaughtered  at  South  San  Francisco.  Operations  are 
to  be  commenced  within  a  few  days  and  will  continue 
during  the  winter  moi\ths. 

The  Nevada  Packing  Company,  Reno,  Nev.,  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  addition  of  a  meat  canning  plant. 

The  Pacific  Grape  Products  Company,  Modesto, 
Calif.,  has  leased  some  of  its  warehouse  facilities  to 
the  Grange  Warehouse  and  Storage  Company. 

J.  S.  Waterman,  manager  of  the  export  division  of 
the  California  Conserving  Company,  San  Francisco, 
one  of  the  largest  packers  of  pickles  and  tomato  prod¬ 
ucts,  sailed  recently  for  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

The  San  Francisco  trade  recently  had  a  visit  from 
J.  E.  Eyman,  shrimp  and  oyster  packer  of  Louisiana, 
who  made  his  headquarters  while  here  with  the  Bora- 
dori  Company. 

SEIZURE — The  recent  seizure  of  30,000  pounds  of 
impure  canned  meat  at  San  Francisco  has  led  City 
Health  Director  Dr.  J.  C.  Geiger  to  urge  that  care  be 
taken  in  following  out  the  SERA  plan  of  slaughtering 
and  canning  cattle  being  rushed  to  this  community 
from  drought  districts.  Unless  inspection  is  adequate 
he  is  opposed  to  the  distribution  of  the  canned  product 
here  for  relief  purposes. 

PEACH  PITS  CAUSE  CONTROVERSY— A  peach 
pit  war  is  looming  in  the  East  Bay  suburbs  of  San 
Francisco  where  several  large  canneries  are  located. 
The  Oakland  Scavenger  Company  contends  that  peach 
pits  are  garbage  and  insists  that  they  be  removed  only 
in  duly  licensed  scavanger  wagons,  while  canners  con¬ 
tend  that  they  are  a  valuable  by-product  from  which 
is  manufactured  essential  oils,  chemicals  and  extracts. 
They  say  that  the  pits  are  worth  thousands  of  dollars 
to  them  and  have  installed  guards  to  see  that  the  scav¬ 
engers  do  not  take  any  away.  The  controversy  will 
probably  be  settled  by  a  test  suit. 

FOWLER  OFF  FOR  ANNUAL  MEETING— W.  H. 
B.  Fowler,  of  San  Francisco,  has  left  for  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Haiku 
Pineapple  Company,  of  which  he  is  president.  Despite 
the  dry  weather  last  year  th^company’s  fruit  is  ma¬ 
turing  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  no  difficulty  is 
expected  in  canning  its  quota  under  the  cooperative 
allowance. 
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GRAFTON  jOHNSON  IS  DEAD 

News  reaches  us  that  Grafton  Johnson  died  at 
his  home  in  Greenwood,  Ind.,  on  the  morning  of 
August  16th.  To  oldsters  this  recalls  an  out¬ 
standing  figure  in  Midwestern  canning  history.  Ear¬ 
lier  in  this  century  Grafton  Johnson  not  only  operated 
a  string  of  canneries  in  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Illinois 
and  Michigan,  but  he  was  an  all  important  figure  in 
the  financial  life  of  the  industry. 

If  memory  serves  us  rightly,  he  began  his  canning 
career  with  the  great  J.  T.  Polk  canning  plants  at 
Greenwood,  Ind.,  where  he  maintained  his  residence 
until  his  death,  later  branching  out  for  himself,  al¬ 
ways,  however,  with  trusty  and  able  lieutenants. 
Slight  of  stature,  always  immaculately  dressed,  he  gave 
the  appearance  of  an  actor  such  as  Robert  Mantell, 
Creston  Clark,  or  the  like,  rather  than  of  the  usual 
canner.  He  was  quiet,  thoughtful,  above  the  average 
in  mental  ability,  and  men  looked  up  to  him. 

In  recent  years  he  has  not  been  connected  with  the 
industry,  but  as  we  said  above,  old  ones  in  this  indus¬ 
try  recall  Grafton  Johnson  with  pleasant  memories  and 
will  regret  to  learn  of  his  death. 

*  * 

EUROPE  EXPECTS  MORE  APPLES;  PEARS  ABOUT 
AS  LAST  YEAR 

HE  1934  apple  crop  of  England  and  Continental 
Europe  will  be  somewhat  larger  than  last  year, 
it  is  expected,  but  the  yield  of  pears  will  be  about 
the  same  or  smaller,  according  to  a  cable  to  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom¬ 
ics,  from  F.  A.  Motz,  the  bureau’s  fruit  marketing  spe¬ 
cialist  in  London. 

The  United  Kingdom  expects  a  good  apple  crop,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  cooking  varieties,  this  year  despite  heavy 
windfalls.  The  crop  of  dessert  apples  is  reported  as 
fair  to  good.  The  British  pear  crop  will  probably  be 
larger  than  last  year.  Northern  Ireland  also  expects 
a  good  apple  and  pear  crop  this  year. 

The  French  apple  crop  is  reported  as  being  fair  to 
good,  but  the  quality  poor.  The  Bartlett  pear  crop 
now  being  harvested  in  France  is  also  said  to  be  fair 
to  good,  but  much  of  the  fruit  is  wormy,  and  the 
drought  has  affected  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Only  about 
half  a  crop  of  Comice  pears  is  expected  this  year. 
The  yield  of  common  pears,  however,  will  be  heavy. 
Quantities  of  common  pears  are  sold  in  the  industrial 
centers  of  France  and  some  are  exported. 

Germany  reports  good  apple  crops  this  year,  but  a 
poor  to  medium  pear  crop.  Good  crops  of  apples  and 
pears  are  expected  in  the  Netherlands  and  Scandina¬ 
vian  countries.  Belgium  will  probably  have  a  poor 
apple  crop,  but  a  fair  to  good  crop  of  pears.  Switzer¬ 
land  reports  a  medium  to  good  crop  of  apples  and  pears 
with  quality  and  size  above  average. 

Reports  from  Austria  indicate  a  fair  to  good  apple 
crop.  Italy  expects  to  have  an  average  apple  crop 
but  evidence  of  scab  is  appearing.  The  Italian  pear 
crop  will  be  average  to  good.  Czechoslovakia  antici¬ 
pates  an  average  apple  and  pear  crop  but  the  outcome 
will  depend  on  rains,  which  are  badly  needed.  Pears, 
in  particular,  are  suffering  from  lack  of  moisture. 


Crop  Reports 

(  Continued  from  Page  S) 

SABINA,  OHIO,  August  21st,  1934 — First  planting 
(April  27-May  5)  averaged  about  40  cases  per  acre  as 
against  a  long  time  average  of  65  cases  per  acre.  This 
planting  was  affected  by  May  drought  and  bugs,  but  is 
better  than  the  second  and  third  plantings,  into  which 
we  are  just  starting.  These  plantings  were  out  in  tas¬ 
sel  at  the  time  of  the  heat  wave  of  July  19th  to  26th, 
which  burned  the  pollen,  etc.  The  corn  planted  after 
June  5th  is  looking  fairly  well,  if  it  is  not  caught  by 
frost  before  it  matures.  Will  do  good  to  average  35 
cases  per  acre  on  all  April  and  May  corn,  or  about  54 
per  cent  of  what  it  should  yield.  Lots  of  ears  not  filled 
out,  which  increases  labor  of  sorting  and  results  in 
less  cans  per  labor  hour,  and  less  cans  per  ton  than 
usual. 

NORTHWESTERN  OHIO,  August  20th,  1934— 
Early  corn  does  not  amount  to  anything ;  nothing  but 
husks  and  cobs.  We  do  not  believe  the  late  corn  will 
be  much  better.  The  chinch  bugs  ruined  so  much  of 
the  crop  and  the  drought  simply  ruined  the  prospects. 
We  do  not  believe  there  will  be  over  40  per  cent  of  a 
yield.  A  large  number  of  factories  will  not  operate 
at  all. 

BEANS 

SPRINGFIELD,  MO.,  August  20th,  1934  —  Might 
get  some  fall  beans. 

BRIDGEWATER,  VA.,  August  20th,  1934  — Crop 
looking  fairly  well.  Expect  about  60  per  cent  yield. 

CUCUMBERS 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF.,  August  15th,  1934— Crop 
has  fallen  a  little  below  normal.  The  quality  of  cucum¬ 
bers  received  has  been  very  good. 

SPINACH 

SPRINGFIELD,  MO.,  August  20th,  1934— None 
here  that  we  know  of. 

CABBAGE 

GENEVA,  N.  Y.,  August  20th,  1934 — Everything 
depends  on  whether  we  get  rain.  So  far  conditions  in 
New  York  State  are,  at  best,  only  fair.  No  bumper 
crop  in  prospect  in  any  event,  and  we  must  have  much 
more  rain  than  we  have  been  getting,  if  we  are  to  have 
a  decent  crop  at  all. 

FRUIT 

SODUS,  N.  Y.,  August  20th,  1934 — Pears:  Our  crop 
is  50  to  75  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Clapps  and  Seckels  seem 
to  be  even  better  than  Bartletts. 

Apples:  We  have  altogether  about  50  per  cent  of 
what  we  had  last  year.  The  Wealthies,  McIntosh  and 
Dutchess  are  about  75  per  cent  of  a  crop  and  Baldwins 
are  about  10  per  cent  of  a  crop.  A  large  number  of 
the  trees  are  winter  killed,  which  accounts  for  the 
short  crop.  The  Greenings,  Ben  Davis  and  other  win¬ 
ter  varieties  are  about  25  to  50  per  cent  of  a  crop. 
The  quality  where  the  orchards  have  been  taken  care 
of  and  sprayed,  is  good. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Hovard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  onr  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2V^ . 

Peeled,  No.  2^..» . . . 

Lar^e.  No.  2% . . 

Peeled.  No.  2% - 

Medium,  No.  2\<i . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans 

Medium.  No.  2 . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 


BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  _ _ 


Balto. 


N.Y. 

t2.45 

t2.46 


t2.00 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS$  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2-  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Snaked,  No.  2 . 

REETSf 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  2% - 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  2Vi . . . . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 


.46  _ 

.80  - 

2.70 _ 


.721^  t.72% 
3.50  t3.60 
.80  . 


.70  t.70 

3.50  t3.50 


1.36  tl.35 

6.76  . 

1.05  tl.lO 

6.26  _ 

.86  _ 

4.25  . 

.76  t.75 


1.30 

.90 

T.26 

.80 

.90 

3.00 


CARROTS^ 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 3.76  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 72VG. 

Diced.  No.  10 .  3.65  . 

CORN$ 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2... .  1.10 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.05 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 95 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 60 

No.  2%  _  .76 

No.  10  .  2.90 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  'to  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Poll _ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s._..__>........ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  38 . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4a_.._....»...... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  68.......„..«........... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s.......~.~.....~...~.. 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s......„. . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Ala.skas,  4s . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2t4.............................„.„ 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  . . 


t.90 

t.85 


.70 

8.76 

.80 

4.25 


.76 

1.50 

1.25 

1.10 

1.06 


tl.l6 

tl.06 


tl.l6 

t3.40 


.76 

.90 


t.85 

t.90 
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SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  .  1.05  tl.l5 

No.  8  . . . . . . 

No.  10  .  3.70  *3.75 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 75  . 

No.  2*4  .  1.05  .90 

No'.  10‘'.'.'.'.’.'.'."Z'.'.’.'."'.'."""3.’.™'.3.*.'.3  ’3.'25  t2.*90 

California,  f.  o.  b.  (joast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No,  2  . 

Standard  Green  (^rn.  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes)........ 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory.. 

No.  21/4  . 

No.  3  .  1.00 

No.  10  .  3.00  *2.75 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  8 . . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10 . . 

F.  O.  B.  County........................... 

Standard,  No.  l.„ . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2V2  .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.05 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  .  3.40 

F.  O.  B.  County . .' .  3.25  *3.25 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 45 

No.  10  .  3.00 


.4714 . 

.45)4  *.50 

.75 

*.80 

.75 

*.75 

1.10 

1.10 

1.05 

1.05 

3.40 

3.25 

*3.25 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  Mo.  10.........».........»... 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  8 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2)4 . 

Fancy,  No.  2)4 . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Stsmdard  Red,  Water,  No.  2... 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved.  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10.. 

California  Standard,  2)4 . 

Choice,  No.  2)4 . . 

Fancy,  No.  2)4 . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  5  Juice . 


3.75  3.60 

'Ob 


2.50  *2.10 
.  *2.35 


6.25 


6.60  *6.50 


*2.00 

*2.20 

*2.35 


.671/2.. 


*1.20 


6.76  . 

6.50  . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2)4.. 

1.60 

*1.66 

. 

Fancy  . 

*2.10 

. 

Choice  . 

2.00 

*1.86 

2.76  _ 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

•SM.... 

*6.60 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2)4,  Y.  C.  1.45  *1.40 

Choice,  No.  21/2,  Y.  C .  1.60  *1.50 

Fancy.  No.  2i/>,  Y.  C .  *1.70 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails...,  ... _ _  _ _ _ 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . . . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  t4.25 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2)4 .  2.26  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2%...............  ........  fl-fO 

Sliced.  Extra.  No.  2 . .  *1.50 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . . . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  7.00  *6.25 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . . 


RASPBERRIES* 
Black  Wsrter,  No.  2... 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10... 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . .  . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . . .  . . 

Standard  Water.  No.  10 . . . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2)4 .  2.35  *2.50 

No.  10s  .  8.00  *8.60 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory..., 
No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz.. . 

)4-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

)4-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz . . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz. . 


6.00 

*2.90 

1.70 


1.10  *1.10 

tbi'ib 


SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas.  Tall  No.  1 .  1.67)4*1.60 

Flat.  No.  1/2 .  *2.26 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.42)4 . 

Flat,  No.  1 .  1.55  *1.50 

Flat,  No.  )4 .  1.17)4*1.00 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.10  *1.00 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  )4 . 80  *.75 

Sockeye  Flat.  No.  1 .  2.92)4*2.76 

Flat,  No.  )4 .  1.85  *1.60 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.00  *.90 

Medium,  Red,  Tall.............................'...  1.22)4. . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  +1.15 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.10  *1.15 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  ' 

)4  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.90 

)4  Oil,  keys . 2.90  *8.26 

%  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton .  "fS.OO 

)4  Oil,  Carton™ .  3.26  *3.60 

Vi  Mustard,  keyless .  2.60  '*2.90 

Vi  Mustard,  keyless .  2.36  *2.60 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24*8 .  1.60  . . 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White.  )48  . . .  7.80  _ _ 

White,  Is  _  18.66 _ 

Blue  Fin,  )4s . * .  4.86  „...._ 

Blue  Fin,  Is _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Striped,  )4a  .  3.66  ™™ 

Striped,  )48  . 6.00  ™™ 

Striped,  Is  .  8.85  ........ 

Yellow,  )4s.  Fancy™..........-..™..™....  4.66  ™™ 

Yellows,  )4s.  Fancy .  7.30  . 

Yellow,  Is  . - .  13.65  ....... 
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JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  rhinute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canner*  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


They  were  rather  late  in  starting  for  the  station  and 
his  wife  said,  “You  run  ahead,  dear,  and  hold  the 
train.” 

“Yeh!”  he  answered  sarcastically.  “And  what  par¬ 
ticular  hold  would  you  like  me  to  use — the  head-lock, 
scissors  or  half-nelson?” 

Teacher — What  are  the  properties  of  heat  and  cold  ? 

Pupil — Heat  expands  and  cold  contracts. 

Teacher — Correct.  Now  give  me  an  example. 

Pupil — In  summer,  when  it’s  hot,  the  days  are  long, 
and  in  winter,  when  it’s  cold,  they  are  short. 

THOUGHT  FOR  NOVEMBER 

Disappointed  Candidate:  “And  I  thought  sure  I 
heard  the  voice  of  the  people  calling  me.” 

Friend:  “It  must  have  been  yourself  thinking  out 
loud.” 

Tramp — Could  you  help  a  starving  man? 

Lady — Do  you  like  fish? 

Tramp — Yes,  ma’am. 

Lady — Then  come  back  Friday. 

We  were  walking  along  the  shaded  street  of  an  east¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  village,  when  a  girl  came  to  the  door 
of  a  nearby  house  and  called  to  a  small  boy  playing  on 
the  walk : 

“Gusty,  Gusty,  come  and  eat  yourself  once.  Ma’s 
on  der  table  now  and  pa’s  half  et  already !” 

Ph.  M. — Your  pulse  is  as  regular  as  a  clock. 

B.  M. — It  ought  to  be ;  you’ve  got  your  finger  on  my 
wrist  watch. 

50-50,  WHAT? 

Boss :  “There’s  two  dollars  missing  from  my  desk 
drawer  and  no  one  but  you  and  I  have  a  key  to  it.” 

Office  Boy:  “Well,  let’s  each  put  a  dollar  back  and 
say  no  more  about  it.” 

Mrs.  Heck:  “I  wonder,  Mrs.  Peck,  if  I  could  borrow 
your  rug-beater?” 

Mrs.  Peck:  “I’m  sorry,  Mrs.  Heck,  but  he  doesn’t 
get  home  till  5  o’clock.” 

“Hello,”  called  a  feminine  voice  over  the  telephone, 
“is  this  the  Humane  Society?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  there’s  a  book  agent  sitting  in  a  tree,  teasing 
my  dog.” 

“Goodness,  George!  This  is  not  our  baby!  This  is 
the  wrong  carriage.” 

“Shut  up!  This  is  a  better  carriage.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUy 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 

Consult  the  advertisements  for  details.  • 


ADJUSTEK,  for  Chain  DoTieea. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

The  Swings  Company,  Ridgely,  Md. 


BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  Seo  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicsrgo. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heckin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J_. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Capping  Steels.  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  ’Time.  See  Stencils. 

CATSUP  SPICE  (Powdered  Pimiezo). 

Chili  Products  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Chutes,  Gravlety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  HI. 

Coils.  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS.  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co„  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (To.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morrai.  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

CORN  CUTTEKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  MorraJ,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 
Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Cases. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters  . 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 
Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 


CUTTEIRS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Selis  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continentai  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencun 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkarnp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACrrORY  ’TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  (Tooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES.  CaUup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Intt,  Baltimore. 
Sprague'Sells  Corp..  Hoopestun,  111. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Barlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  III. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Governors.  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Elquipment. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 


INSURANCE.  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  i;orp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


LABELING  MACHINLo 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ouio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co..  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Packers'  Cans.  Sea  Cans. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago, 
h  >gers  Uiua.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


pea  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ajrars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wli. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 


PUMPS,  Air.  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines.  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS.  Canners’.  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol.  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  HI. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SPICES,  for  Pickles  (Pimiexo). 

Chili  Products  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

SILKING  MACHINES, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  WU. 

E.  J.  Judire.  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


S'^NCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Pipe,  Burning 
orands.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  HI. 


Ayan  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

j.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery, 


Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Repins  &  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
A.  K.  K(mins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

5'  ^“JF^^Dltamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Ck).,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayare  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapolU.  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
I).  Lamireth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wia. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Fruit.  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salenx  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeeton.  HI. 
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SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  WAUKESHA  ■  ENGINED  VINER  POWER  PLANTS 


PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

^Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanilanj  Gam 


. .  Q)ivWion  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIVG  COIHPAIVY,  Inc 

^acken  of  I^killips  Delicious  Qualilif  Canned  ffoo^s 

C;%MBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.S.A. 


HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


you  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY 
DRIVING  VINERS  WITH 
THIS  POWER 

Write  for  Full  Particulars 


This  power  is 

STEADY 

SPEED 

CONTROL 


DEPENDABLE 


CONVENIENT 


LOW  COSTS 


Units  are  equipped  with  fly-ball  type 
governors  and  speed  is  not  affected  by 
load  fluctuations. 

By  means  of  governor  accelerator,  per¬ 
mitting  fifteen  adjustments  while  engine 
is  running  to  meet  different  conditions 
of  the  crop. 

Equipped  with  Waukesha  Engines  that 
are  the  product  of  more  than  a  quarter 
century  of  heavy  duty  engine  building 
and  backed  by  a  three  million  dollar 
corporation. 

Requires  no  more  attention  than  an  auto¬ 
mobile  engine.  Equipped  with  magneto 
with  impulse  coupling  for  easy  starting. 

Will  drive  a  two  viner  station  with  a 
fuel  and  maintenance  cost  of  less  than 
forty  cents  per  hour.  Other  sizes  in 
proportion. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 


’IX'V.'if 

‘  "  V  >  ■>'»*i  <■ 

:  ■«'.,v'-^  f**'  - 


VMS'S;' 


12  Years' 

Experience 

in 

Breeding 

and 

Growing 
Hybrid 
Sweet  Corn 


A  hybrid  with  its  parents 


Two  scnerations  of  experience  in  srowins  sweet  corn  seed  for  the  cannins 
trade  had  provided  a  background  of  thorough  familiarity  with  sweet  corn  varieties 
and  characteristics  of  growth,  which  paved  the  way  twelve  years  ago  for  an  intensive 
program  of  hybrid  breeding. 

Quick  to  sense  the  importance  of  this  new  method  of  scientific  breeding  and 
visualizing  its  possibilities,  our  sweet  corn  breeding  staff  inaugurated  an  aggressive 
program  of  experiment  and  research  along  this  line  at  a  time  when  this  type  of 
sweet  corn  work  had  hardly  been  heard  of  and  was  still  in  its  earliest  infancy. 
Now  after  more  than  a  decade  of  study  and  development,  these  efforts  have  reached 
the  stage  of  first  fruiting. 


Asgrow  Seeds  are  Bred 


Not  Just  Grown 


AsBonatph  Unr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Nm  (Cnttn^rltrul 

SWEET  CORN  BREEDING  and  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  in  ILLINOIS, 

NEW  YORK,  and  CONNECTICUT. 


